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TIE  AND  TRICK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MOUNTAIN    LAW. 


Two  days  passed,  and  Wheldrake  saw  no- 
thing of  Patroceni.  Sarini,  as  at  La  Vicaria, 
visited  him  daily  to  inquire  after  his  health 
and  to  ascertain  if  he  required  anything. 
He  was  allowed  to  stroll  about  the  camp 
within  certain  limits,  but  saw  that  he  was 
jealously  guarded.  Any  desire  he  expressed 
that  was  within  the  power  of  his  captors  was 
at  once  gratified.  In  answer  to  his  demand 
to  see  the  Count,  Sarini  replied  that  his 
Excellency  was  much  disappointed  at  the 
non-appearance  of  some  English  friends 
whom  he  had  expected,  and  whose  society 
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he  was  sure  would  make  the  Signor's  visit 
most  enjoyable,  if  the  Signor  would  only 
have  a  little  patience.  His  Excellency  was 
away  just  now  on  a  little  matter  of  business, 
but  would  be  back  that  evening,  and  would 
no  doubt  call  on  the  signor. 

u  But  what  is  the  object  of  keeping  me  in 
ignorance  of  the  cause  of  my  detention  ?  " 

" Pardon,  signor;  his  Excellency  ex- 
plained that  you  had  thrust  yourself:  into 
his  affairs  —  an  imprudent  liberty  to  take 
with  a  man  of  his  stamp.  His  Excellency 
has  many  irons  in  the  fire,  apt  to  burn  the 
fingers  of  people  who  meddle  with  them. 
Will  the  signor  accept  one  bit  of  advice  ? 
In  this  country,  at  al]  events,  don't  be  too 
curious  about  how  people  get  their  living," 
and  with  this  Sarini  made  the  prisoner  a  low 
bow  and  departed. 

Yes,  the  bandit  had  no  doubt  the  best  of 
the  argument.  He,  Wheldrake,  had  set 
himself  deliberately  to  pump  Giovanni  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  what  Patroceni  was ; 
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and,  thanks  to  that  worthy's  pet  infirmity, 
had  discovered,  as  the  Count  said,  too  much. 
He  certainly  had  the  strongest  of  reasons 
for  ascertaining  what  character  Patroceni 
bore  in  his  own  country.  But  Sarini  was 
right ;  it  was  evidently  best  not  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  a  gentleman's  profession  in 
Italy.  Then  he  wondered  what  had  become 
of  Chisel.  The  valet,  he  knew,  would  be 
sorely  nonplussed  at  the  disappearance  of 
his  master.  He  was  a  shrewd,  quick-witted 
man,  and  in  England  would  no  doubt  have 
made  speedy  and  effectual  inquiry  as  to 
what  had  become  of  him ;  but  he  laboured 
here  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  ways  of  the  country,  and 
being  quite  unable  to  speak  the  language. 
Then,  again,  Wheldrake  reflected  that  the 
Italian  police  were  not  wont  to  put  them- 
selves in  a  fuss  about  anything,  much  less 
about  the  disappearance  of  a  stray  English- 
man. No ;  he  felt  that  he  had  little  to  hope 
from  police  interference  in  his  behalf;  bc- 
b  2 
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sides,  lie  had  heard  over  and  over  again  that 
in  these  cases  of  brigandage  the  police  were 
just  as  often  as  not  in  collusion  with  the 
brigands.  How  it  was  all  to  end  he  knew 
not.  Patroceni,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
was  supreme  master  of  the  situation.  Then 
he  was  evidently  expecting  daily  to  capture 
Sir  Jasper  and  his  party.  He  could  have 
but  one  object — the  ordinary  one  of  his  pro- 
fession— the  exacting  a  heavy  ransom  ;  and 
apparently  he  preferred,  in  the  language  of 
the  auction-room,  "  to  put  them  up  in  the 
lump." 

That  evening,  as  Sarin i  had  said,  the 
Count  made  his  appearance  in  Wheldrake's 
tent.  After  a  few  courteous  inquiries  after 
his  health  and  the  expression  of  some  regret 
as  to  the  dulness  of  the  life  which  Whel- 
drake  had  been  constrained  to  lead  for  the 
past  two  days,  Patroceni  continued  :  "  It  is 
most  unfortunate,  Mr.  Wheldrake ;  but  busi- 
ness took  me  from  home  and  prevented  my 
fulfilling  my  duties  as  a  host ;  also  our  old 
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friends  from  Wrottsley  have  so  far  disap- 
pointed me,  but  I  think  I  can  now  promise 
they  will  be  with  me  to-morrow.  In  the 
meantime,  shall  we  while  away  the  evening 
with  a  hand  at  cards  ?  You  used  to  be  fond 
of  baccarat — and — lucky  at  it !  " 

"  By  Heavens  !  "  said  Wheldrake,  starting 
to  his  feet,  "  do  you  think  it  is  safe  to  taunt 
the  man  you  have  ruined  ?  You  are  in  the 
midst  of  your  men,  and  have  plenty  of  help 
within  call,  but  remember  I  value  my  life 
not  a  rush.  Another  such  gibe  and  I'll 
choke  the  coward's  breath  out  of  you,  let 
the  consequences  to  myself  be  what  they 
may.5' 

"  Bah  !  "  retorted  the  Count,  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile,  "  don't  talk  like  a  bluster- 
ing schoolboy.  Patroceni  has  proved  his 
manhood  on  many  a  well-fought  field  and 
in  many  a  personal  encounter.  Whatever 
he  may  be,  the  police  can  tell  you  he  is  no 
coward ;  besides,"  he  added,  touching  signi- 
ficantly the  hilt  of  the  poignard  he  wore  at 
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Lis  belt,  "it  is  not  likely  I  should  ever 
require  to  call  for  assistance.  Be  patient, 
Signor  Wheldrake,  we  will  have  a  little 
game  at  baccarat.  Once  more  I  say  be 
patient ;  it  will  interest  you  before  we  finish 
it.  Sarini,  Sarini !  "  he  exclaimed,  raising 
his  voice,  and  that  worthy  speedily  appeared 
at  the  tent  door. 

"Ah,  Sarini,"  said  the  Count,  "you  are 
fond  of  a  little  baccarat ;  the  signor  com- 
plains that  he  finds  the  evenings  dull  here ; 
we  must  exert  such  poor  talents  as  we  have 
to  lighten  them  for  him.  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Wheldrake.  Before  we  commence,  how 
shall  we  play  ?  On  the  square  or  on  the 
cross  ?  "  Once  more  Wheldrake  sprang  to 
his  feet. 

"How  dare  you  use  such  words  to  me? 
you  well  know  that  I  was  innocent  of 
that  juggling  lie  at  Wrottsley.  I  decline 
to  play  cards  with  you ;  the  supposition 
that  I  would  play  unfairly  is  an  insult. 
I    called    you    coward    just    now,    sir.      I 
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was  right.  What  can  be  more  cowardly 
than  to  insult  one  who  is  completely  in  your 
power  ? '' 

"  Pray  be  seated,  signor ;  listen.  In  the 
civilised  world  in  which  you  live  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  dexterous  manipulations 
of  the  cards.  In  the  free  air  of  the  moun- 
tains we  are  above  such  petty  considera- 
tions :  we  regard  a  man  who  cheats  cleverly 
much  as  you  do  a  fine  whist-player.  It  is 
customary  to  settle  beforehand  which  game 
you  will  play.  The  signor,  Sarmi,  has  de- 
cided to  play  upon  the  square." 

"  And  suppose,"  exclaimed  Wheldrake, 
now  interested  in  spite  of  himself  by  the 
Count's  cool  cynicism,  "  after  this  arrange- 
ment any  one  should  feel  his  old  habits  too 
strong  for  him,  and  should  resort  to  unfair 
play,  what  then  ?  " 

"  Ah!  In  the  mountains  that  is  attended 
with  some  danger;  it  would  depend  some- 
what on  whether  he  is  detected,  and  a  good 
deal  upon  the  temper  of  the  detector.     As 
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lie  is  pretty  certain  to  be  detected  we  may- 
say  it  turns  on  the  latter  point." 

"And  the  consequences?"  inquired  Whel- 
drake. 

"  Would  be  a  mere  case  whether  the  de- 
tector preferred  shot  or  steel." 

It  was  a  glorious  night.     At  a  sign  from 
the  Count,  Sarini  threw  open  the  door  to  its 
fullest  extent  and  the  moonlight  flooded  the 
tent.     Not  a  breath  stirred  the  trees,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  distant  sounds  of 
voices  and  laughter  from  the  main  body  of 
the  brigands  congregated  some  two  hundred 
yards  away  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
plateau,   not   a   sound    broke   the   stillness. 
Wheldrake    had    noticed    some    little    stir 
amongst  the  band  during  the  clay;  there  had 
been   much,  furbishing   of  arms,    oiling   of 
locks,  filling  of  water-bottles,  &c.      When 
one    is   forceably  idle  one  notices  all  such 
trivial    circumstances  ;     it    was     the    pre- 
paration for  such  mimic  war  as  these  free- 
booters  made.     The  locusts  of   crime  who 
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devour  honest  men's  substance  in  all  coun- 
tries manifest  much  method  in  their  rapa- 
city, and  surprise  and  deception  are  the 
very  essence  of  robbery.  It  had  struck 
Wheldrake  that  the  "  respectable  farmers  " 
were  preparing  to  receive  Sir  Jasper  and  his 
party. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  Sarini.  I  have  now  ex- 
plained our  mountain  law  to  Sign  or  Whel- 
drake. As  you  know,  he  has  elected  to  play 
on  the  square;  cheating  is  prohibited;  "  and 
as  he  spoke  the  Count  shuffled  the  cards. 

"  Ah,  your  Excellency,"  said  Sarini,  with 
a  low  laugh,  u  you  are  aware  that  no  one 
loves  a  turn  with  the  cards  more  than  I  do ; 
but,  Excellency,  do  not  forget  that  I  must 
be  on  the  march  two  hours  before  daybreak, 
and  would  fain  snatch  two  or  three  hours' 
sleep  before  leaving.  We  will  play,  but  you 
will  not  make  it  late  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  we  will  just  while  away  two  or 
three  hours ;  as  for  the  stakes,  they  are  at 
Mr.  Wheldrake's  discretion." 
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Wheldrake  hesitated  for  a  moment;  he 
did  not  in  truth  quite  know  what  stake  it 
would  be  judicious  to  name — whether  that 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  play  at 
Wrottsley  or  something  lower. 

The  Count  cut  the  knot  for  him  by  sug- 
gesting the  former,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
cards  were  cut,  and  Wheldrake  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment  found  himself  playing  bacca- 
rat with  two  brigands  on  the  heights  above 
Amain — a  strange  whirligig  of  chances  !  He 
little  thought  when  he  called  Patroceni  liar 
on  that  fatal  night  at  Wrottsley  that  the 
next  time  he  played  cards  with  him  would 
be  by  the  light  of  the  moon  amidst  scenery 
as  lovely  as  Shakespeare  paints  the  forest  of 
Ardennes. 

The  game  proceeded  with  various  fluctua- 
tions at  first,  but  it  was  not  long  before  luck 
had  apparently  settled  down  in  favour  of 
Sarini,  who  scored  deal  after  deal,  and 
whom  it  seemed  hopeless  to  bet  against. 

"  Diavolo  !  "    exclaimed  the  Count,"  the 
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cards  come  to  vour  call,  simor.  It  would 
be  well  for  Mr.  Wheldrake  arid  myself  that 
you  were  at  rest." 

"  It  shall  he  as  you  will,  gentlemen,  for 
another  hour  or  so.  I  am  a  winner  so  far,  but 
your  Excellency  knows  business  requires 
my  early  departure,  and  winner  or  loser 
must  permit  my  retiring  to  rest  then." 

"  Certainly,  Sarini.  Neither  Mr.  Whel- 
drake nor  myself  are  such  faint-hearted 
players  that  we  cannot  accept  defeat.  When 
the  moon  disappears  behind  the  big  clump 
of  cedars  we'll  consider  that  the  lights  are 
out  and  the  game  played." 

Sarini  rose  and  went  to  the  door  of  the 
tent,  gazing  out  upon  the  glorious  moon- 
light. 

"  Ah  I  "  he  said  at  length,  still  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  tent,  "  I  have  near  two 
hours  to  give  you  yet,  signors,  in  which  to 
recover  your  losses." 

"  Pshaw  !  Monsieur  Wheldrake,  we  will 
not  take  quite  so  long  as  that,"  hissed  Pa- 
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troceni  across  the  table.  "  Not  a  word ! 
Leave  the  thing  to  me,  and  I  will  show  you 
an  old  trick  of  the  game  of  baccarat,"  and 
as  he  spoke,  quick  as  lightning  the  Count 
produced  two  cards  from  his  sleeve  and 
slipped  them  amongst  the  notes  Sarini  had 
left  on  the  table. 

"Come,  Sarini,"  continued  he  aloud,  "if 
we  have  so  short  a  time  in  which  to  recoup 
ourselves  do  not  let  us  waste  it.  Pray  keep 
your  admiration  of  the  prospect  for  some 
other  evening." 

There  was  another  round  or  two  of  the 
cards,  when  suddenly  Patroceni  exclaimed  : 
"  Pardon,  Signor  Sarini,  it  was  understood 
at  the  commencement  of  the  game  that  the 
play  was  to  be  fair.  You  know  our  moun- 
tain law.  To  cheat  or  not  to  cheat  is  a 
declaration  at  starting  from  which  we  never 
swerve  ;  you  have,  Signor  Sarini ;  there  are 
false  cards  amongst  your  notes.  You  must 
abide  the  usual  consequence  of  an  infraction 
of  the  game." 
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"  If  this  be  a  jest  of  your  Excellency's,  I 
can  only  say  I  think  such  fooling  ill- 
timed." 

"  Jest!"  said  the  Count,  fiercely,  "do  you 
call  this  a  jest  ?  "  and  as  he  spoke  he  tossed 
Sarini's  pile  of  notes  lightly  over  and  dis- 
covered the  cards  he  had  placed  there. 

"  Those  who  hide  know  where  to  find," 
remarked  Sarini,  perfectly  unmoved.  "  Your 
Excellency's  is  a  poor  jest,  and,  as  I  am  in 
no  mood  for  buffoonery,  I'll  betake  myself 
to  rest." 

"  Ah,  you  intend  to  take  advantage  of  my 
discovery  to  break  off  play,  and  retire  with 
your  winnings.  Good,  signor ;  I  will  take 
my  revenge  in  other  fashion.  You  will 
delay  your  journey  some  time,  and  give  me 
ten  minutes  at  daybreak  to-morrow." 

Sarini  rose  leisurely  from  the  table,  and 
gathered  up  the  notes  in  front  of  him. 

"  We  have  fought  side  by  side,  Excel- 
lency, too  often  to  doubt  each  other's  man- 
hood.     If    you    are    in   the    same  way  of 
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thinking  at  daybreak,  I  will  continue  the 
game  in  the  way  you  propose.  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  good  night,  gentle- 


men." 


"  Rather  au  revoir,  Signor  Sarini,  till 
sunrise.  'Tis  ill  fencing  with  such  a  swords- 
man as  yourself  by  moonlight." 

Wheldrake's  first  impulse  had  been  to 
spring  to  his  feet,  denounce  the  Count,  and 
take  Sarini's  part,  but  he  bethought  him  of 
the  old  adage  that  "  when  knaves  quarrel 
honest  men  come  by  their  own,"  and  re- 
mained passive.  In  another  minute  the 
idea  dawned  upon  him  that  this  was  a  new 
comedy  he  was  witnessing;  a  comedy  got 
up  for  his  especial  edification,  though  with 
what  motive  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
The  Count  was  unfathomable,  but  he  felt 
pretty  certain  that  Sarini  was  merely  play- 
ing a  part.  The  Count  was  a  born  actor, 
and  could  assume  nearly  any  role  he  chose ; 
and  he  had  in  his  time  played  many  parts. 
The  rumours  about  him  were  perfectly  true. 
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Of  a  good  Italian  family,  he  had  imbibed 
revolutionary  principles  in  his  youth,  and 
been  engaged  ever  since  in  every  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  his  country.  He  had 
been  proscribed,  imprisoned,  condemned  to 
death ;  his  whole  existence  had  been  one  of 
disguise  and  intrigue.  He  had  gambled  for 
political  power  all  his  life,  and  staked  that 
life  again  and  again  fearlessly  on  the  result. 
For  if  Patroceni  desired  a  republic  it  was 
one  in  which  he  would  be  the  ruling  spirit. 
The  old  burlesque  line  rather  describes  his 
republican  opinions — 

«  Let's  all  be  equal.     I'll  be  king." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  sagacity  and  daring 
made  him  recognised  as  quite  one  of  the 
leading  revolutionary  chiefs. 

Sarini  was  also  a  man  of  good  family,  and 
of  similar  ideas.  He  had  been  Patroceni's 
right  hand  for  years,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  him  that  Ney  did  to  Napoleon. 
But  he  had  neither  the  brains  of  the  Count, 
nor  those  wonderful  powers  of  personation 
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that  made  Patroceni  so  dangerous  a  con- 
spirator. He  had  played  his  part  so  ill  to- 
night that  Wheldrake  had  speedily  detected 
the  mockery  of  the  quarrel,  and  recognised 
that  it  was  but  a  comedy  rehearsed  for  his 
special  benefit. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Wheldrake,"  said  Pa- 
troceni, rising.  "  We  are  unfortunate  in  our 
baccarat.  Something  always  arises  to  mar 
the  harmony  of  the  evening.  Once  more, 
good  night ! ,J 
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CHAPTER  II. 


AN  AL-FRESC0  HOTEL.'5 


The  more  Wheldrake  thought  over  the 
scene  of  the  preceding  night  the  more  con- 
vinced he  was  that  the  whole  thing  had  been 
a  pure  comedy  got  up  in  his  behoof.  Prom 
his  tent  the  next  morning  he  could  see 
Patroceni  lounging,  smoking,  and  reading 
or  writing.  Whatever  had  been  the  events 
of  the  morning  he,  at  all  events,  was  none 
the  worse  for  them.  And  that  threatened 
duel  between  him  and  Sarini  ?  Wheldrake 
came  to  the  conclusion  it  had  never  taken 
place,  nor  ever  been  intended  to  take  place. 
The  more  he  thought  over  it  the  more  con- 
vinced he  was  that  this  was  a  mere  rehearsal 

VOL.  II.  c 
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of  the  affair  at  Wrottsley ;  only  upon  this 
occasion  he  had  been  admitted  behind  the 
scenes,  and  allowed  to  see  the  machinery 
that  had  worked  his  ruin.  But  what  object 
could  Patroceni  have,  after  blasting  his  life 
in  England,  in  revealing  to  him  the  way  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  about  ?  and,  once 
more,  what  object  could  Patroceni  have  had 
in  such  a  diabolical  plot  against  one  who 
had  never  injured  him  ?  Prom  what  he  had 
seen  of  the  Count  he  could  imagine  him 
vengeful,  hard,  relentless  when  crossed,  but 
a  man  quite  capable  of  even  a  magnanimous 
action,  and,  cateran  though  he  was,  he  was 
neither  a  vulgar  scandal-monger  nor  common 
robber.  Prom  what  Sarini  had  said,  no 
doubt  he  would  have  Sir  Jasper  and  his 
party  in  his  keeping  before  many  hours  were 
over.  This  could  scarcely  mean  but  one 
thing — ransom ;  and  it  struck  him  that  he 
could  not  do  better  than  at  once  proceed  to 
discuss  that  point  with  the  Count.  Having 
come  to  which  conclusion  he  despatched  a 
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message  at  once  to  Patroceni  to  say  that  if 
he  had  leisure  he  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  him. 

The  Count  speedily  made  his  appearance, 
and  suavely  demanded  if  there  was  any- 
thing he  could  do  for  Mr.  Wheldrake's  com- 
fort. "Any  thing  you  like  but  baccarat, 
signor.  That  seems  destined  to  end  un- 
comfortably whenever  you  and  I  engage  in 
it,"  said  Patroceni,  laughing. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  Count,"  rejoined  Whel- 
drake.  "  It  is  useless  to  resort  to  further 
subterfuge.  I  am  your  prisoner.  Let  me 
know  at  once  in  what  light  I  am  to  regard 
myself ;  am  I  a  prisoner  held  up  to " 

"  Stop  ! "  interposed  Patroceni.  "  Pray 
don't  speak  so  coarsely  of  things.  Regard 
yourself,  pray,  as  a  guest  in  the  worst  and 
most  expensive  hotel  in  Europe." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  rejoined 
Wheldrake. 

"  I  should  have  given  you  credit  for  being 
quicker.  Having  been  obliged  to  trar>  von 
c2 
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I  shall  have  to  charge  for  the  trouble.  Have 
a  cigarette,"  and  as  he  spoke  the  Count 
tendered  the  handsome  silver  case  he  habi- 
tually carried. 

"  I  understand  now — you  demand  a  ran- 
som ?  "  rejoined  Wheldrake. 

"  Precisely  so,"  replied  Patroceni,  with  a 
low  bow.  "  My  followers  expect  their  little 
perquisites  ;  grasping,  perhaps,  as  country- 
house  servants  usually  are,  but  not  opening 
their  months  much  wider  than  those  of  your 
own  country." 

u  And  if  I  refuse,  my  life,  I  presume,  is 
the  penalty." 

"  No,  not  necessarily,"  rejoined  the  Count, 
quietly,  as  he  emitted  a  breath  of  pale  blue 
smoke  from  beneath  his  dark  moustache. 
« We  generally  begin  with  a  finger  or  a 
toe." 

"  You  mean  mutilation  ?" 
"  You   are  dreadfully  coarse  in  your  re- 
marks, Mr.  "Wheldrake.     A  mere  reminder 
to  their  friends  that  the  matter  is  urgent." 
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"And  if  I  refuse?" 

"  Bah,  mon  ami,  people  never  do  re- 
fuse." 

"  You  have  got  a  guest  you  never 
reckoned  on,"  rejoined  Wheldrake,  sharply. 
"If  I  wanted  to  discover  your  whereabouts 
it  was  for  another  purpose.  Life  !  No,  I 
don't  value  mine  much.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  the  world  is  dead  to  me. 
You've  caught  a  bird  scarce  worth  the 
trapping,  Count." 

"  The  old,  old  story ;  but  men  change 
their  note  with  the  first — ahem — shall  it  be 
an  ear  or  a  finger  ?  For  old  days  I  would 
wish  to  meet  your  views." 

"  Death  has  no  terrors  for  me,"  rejoined 
Wheldrake,  haughtily.  "  You  are  bargain- 
ing with  a  man  for  his  life  who  would  as 
lieve  you  took  it." 

"  Try  another  cigarette,"  rejoined  Patro- 
ceni,  quietly.  "  Contempt  for  death  is  all 
very  well  in  the  abstract,  or  when  one's 
blood  is  up.     Coolly  considered,  there  is  con- 
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siderable  repugnance  to  parting  with  life. 
I  speak  from  experience/ 9 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Wheldrake,  musingly. 
"  I  am  curious  to  see  what  value  you  put 
upon  mine.  Don't  appraise  it  too  highly,  I 
warn  you.  The  sunshine  has  gone  out  of 
it,  and — I  am  fond  of  my  relations." 

"And,  therefore,  anxious  to  see  them 
again,"  rejoined  the  Count,  drily. 

"On  the  contrary,  more  solicitous  they 
should  benefit  by  my  death." 

"  You  must  excuse  my  saying  your  con- 
versation is  more  witty  than  veracious. 
Our  widows,  our  mistresses,  or  our  mothers, 
are  the  sole  women,  as  a  rule,  we  care  to 
provide  for.  Mr.  Wheldrake,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  is  blessed  with  none  of  those 
ties." 

"  You  think  I  am  afraid  to  die,"  retorted 
Wheldrake,  angrily. 

"I  think  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied 
Patroceni,  as  he  lit  a  fresh  cigarette,  "  for 
the   best   of  all  possible  reasons.      I   have 
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never  as  yet  thought  about  it.  That  you 
are  in  my  hands  is  the  result  of  your  own 
curiosity.  I've  no  wish  to  meddle  with 
you,  and  have  as  yet  not  quite  made  up  my 
mind  as  to  what  I'll  do  with  you." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  bandits 
entered  and  whispered  a  few  words  into 
Patroceni's  ear,  whose  face  immediately  lit 
up  as  a  low  laugh  escaped  him. 

"  Tell  me  the  real  story  of  that  night  at 
Wrottsley  and  I  will  willingly  pay  you  five 
thousand  pounds  for  my  freedom." 

"  You  are  too  late,"  returned  the  Count, 
blandly.  "  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me 
as  I  am  expecting  some  friends  of  yours 
every  minute.     Por  the  present,  adieu." 

As  Patroceni  strolled  across  to  his  hut 
he  muttered,  "  You  were  wrong,  Hammer  - 
ton.  Yes,  very  wrong;  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  you  said  no.  Here's  the  other 
side  already  offering  five.  But,  as  matters 
stand,  another  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the 
outside   and  I    shall  have  fish  in    mv   net 
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worth  six  times  that.  Thirty  thousand," 
said  the  Count  to  himself  as  he  rubbed  his 
hands  softlv,  "  is  a  nice  little  windfall." 

At  this  moment  Pietro  emerged  from  the 
wood,  and,  rapidly  traversing  the  plateau, 
approached  Patroceni. 

"  The  travellers,  Eccellenza.  The  English 
milord  and  party.  We  have  them — they 
will  be  here  directly/'  he  said  in  a  hoarse, 
hurried  whisper. 

The  Count  responded  by  a  quiet  authori- 
tative nod  of  dismissal. 

"  Poor  Sir  Jasper  !  "  he  murmured,  as  he 
threw  himself  into  an  armchair  at  the  top 
of  the  plateau,  and  lit  a  fresh  cigarette,  "  it 
seems  a  rather  sorry  return  for  his  hosjri- 
tality ;  but  he  is  a  philosopher,  or  a  man  of 
the  world,  which  is  better,  and  knows  other 
countries  have  other  customs.  However,  I 
don't  want  to  meet  my  guests  just  yet,  so 
shall  go  for  a  stroll  at  the  back  of  the 
camp." 

Patroceni   had   barely  disappeared  when 
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Sir  Jasper  and  his  party  appeared  upon  the 
plateau  under  the  escort  of  Sarini  and  his 
myrmidons. 

"  You  will  pay  for  this,  you  scoundrels," 
said  Sir  Jasper,  as  he  seated  himself  upon 
a  fallen  tree;  "you  are  interfering  with 
Englishmen  rememher,  and  the  arm  of 
England  is  long." 

"  We  will  take  our  chance  of  that.  It  is 
possible  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  longest 
arm  remember,"  rejoined  Sarini  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile.  "  Signers,  pray  be  seated 
— you  are  at  your  journey's  end,"  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  in  broken  English. 

"  And  these  are  brigands,  Mr.  Glanfield  ? 
Dear  me,  how  exceedingly  romantic  !  What 
will  they  do  with  us  ?  ' 

"  Empty  our  pockets  to  begin  with,  I 
suppose,  and  draw  our  bankers'  accounts 
dry  afterwards.  Glad  you  find  it  romantic. 
Always  thought  a  game  at;  which  I'd  no 
chance  to  win  prosaic  in  the  extreme  my- 
self." 
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"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  widow. 

"  Well,  there's  not  much  romance  in  at- 
tending a — a — a  garden  party  of  this  sort ; 
it's  expensive  and  uncomfortable.  The  sole 
interest  I  feel  in  the  whole  thing  is  as  to 
what  the  bill  will  come  to." 

"  Now,  Fred,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  You 
know  the  country.  These  scamps  want 
money  of  course.  If  this  is  their  chief," 
and  Sir  Jasper  indicated  Sarini,  "  tell  him 
to  let  us  know  the  worst  at  once.  Ask  him 
what  will  satisfy  him." 

"  There's  no  great  cause  of  alarm,  uncle. 
Bled  in  the  pocket  we  must  expect  to  be. 
A  couple  of  days'  inconvenient  bivouacking 
is  all  that  is  likely  to  happen  to  us.  You 
will  have  to  rough  it  with  a  vengeance, 
Maud,  I  fear." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me ;  I  shall  manage 
well  enough ;  but,  father,  I  have  heard  these 
men  are  at  times  hard  to  deal  with.  They 
fix  their  ransoms  high,  and  are  cruel  if  their 
terms  are  not  speedily  complied  with.'' 
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"Don't  fret,  my  dear,"  replied  Sir  Jasper. 
"  Ered,  let's  see  the  leader  of  these  men  at 
once.'' 

"  That's  it,  Sir  Jasper ;  that's  it,''  cried 
Glanfield.  "  Now  you,''  he  continued,  mo- 
tioning to  Sarini,  "  where  are  the  stewards 
of  this  meeting  ?  Put  that  into  their  jargon, 
Hammerton — the  fools  never  understand 
English." 

"  And  Italian  wasn't  taught  when  you 
went  to  school,  except  in  the  obsolete  form 
of  Latin,"  interposed  Mrs.  Eullerton. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  I  ever  fancied  myself 
much  at  Latin,"  replied  Glanfield. 

"  Oh  dear,  what  a  provoking  man  he  is  !  " 
said  Mrs.  Eullerton  to  herself ;  "  to  fancy 
some  one  else  is  what  is  required  of  him." 

Hammerton  now  moved  across  to  Sarini, 
and,  saying  that  he  presumed  he  was  the 
chief  of  the  band  in  whose  hands  they  were, 
was  about  to  propose  discussing  their  ran- 
som with  him  when  he  was  stopped  by  a 
rapid  disclaimer  on  Sarini's  part. 
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46  No,  signor  !  I  am  not  the  chief  of  these 
men — I  am  only  second  in  command;  bnt 
ah  !  here  comes  his  Excellency  to  speak  for 
himself,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  waved  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  his  hnt  from  behind 
which  the  Count  was  now  seen  approaching. 

"Count  Patroceni ! "  burst  from  all  lips, 
as  the  party  sprang  simultaneously  to  their 
feet,  while  Jackson  was  heard  to  murmur, 
sotto  voce,  that  there  was  no  knowing  where 
to  have  these  foreigners. 

"  A  surprise,  gentlemen,  doubtless,"  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  with  a  low  bow  ;  "  but 
fate — and  business — draw  people  together 
all  over  the  world.  Depend  upon  it,  ladies, 
you  shall  be  made  as  comfortable  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  of  during  your  stay 
with  me." 

"  If  this  is  a  jest,  Count,  the  sooner  it  is 
put  an  end  to  the  better,"  said  Hammerton, 
sternly. 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  replied  the  Count,  as  if 
addressing  an  imaginary  audience,  "people 
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always  think  I  am  jesting.  If  ever  a  man 
led  a  life  of  serious  purpose  I  have  done  so. 
My  dear  friend,  I  keep  an  al-fresco  hotel," 
he  continued,  addressing  Hammerton,  "  and 
induce  all  travellers  whom  I  can  to  visit  my 
establishment.  The  air  is  bracing,  and  you 
will  find  both  the  wine  and  cookery  fair. 
My  guests  always  benefit  much  by  their 
residence  here.  Upon  one  point  only  do  we 
ever  differ.  After  the  manner  of  my  class, 
I  require  all  bills  settled  before  leaving ;  and, 
as  in  other  hostelries,  there  is  sometimes  a 
mauvais  quart  tfheure  over  that  little  affair." 

"  Does  the  man  really  mean  he  is  chief  of 
the  bandits  ?  "  said  Mrs.  FuUerton. 

"  Yes,  that's  about  his  social  position," 
replied  Glanfield.  "  Now,  Count,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  sharply  to  Patroceni,  "  the 
sooner  we  proceed  to  business  the  better. 
We  know  that  we  are  in  the  rat-trap.  How 
much  for  opening  the  door  r  " 

"  Oh,  it's  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  real  man  of 
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business,"  rejoined  Patroceni.  "  What  a 
lesson  for  you,  mon  cher"  he  added  signifi- 
cantly in  an  aside  to  Hammerton.  "  Thirty 
thousand  pounds  will  settle  the  bill  for  the 
whole  party." 

"  Thirty  thousand  pounds  !  "  ejaculated 
Glanfield.     "  You  must  be  mad,  Count." 

"  Impossible  ! "  almost  screamed  Mrs. 
Fullerton.  "That  means  the  pledging  of 
our  diamonds  and  sackcloth  for  years." 

"  Impossible ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper;  "  you 
cannot  seriously  mean  to  place  such  a  price 
upon  our  liberty  ?  " 

"  Thirty  thousand  pounds,"  said  Hammer- 
ton.     "  What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

In  two  or  three  strides  Patroceni  was  by 
his  side. 

"  It  means,  sir,"  he  hissed  into  Hammer- 
ton's  ear,  "that  you  refused  me  my  per- 
centage on  the  portion  of  the  bride  I  helped 
you  to !  It  means  that  I  intend  to  have  it 
all   now.      It  means   that   I   consider    the 
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lady  fair  enough  to  be  taken  for  her  own 
sweet  self." 

"I  say!  this  won't  do,  you  know,"  ex- 
claimed Glanfield.  "  We  haven't  won  the 
Derby  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Thirty 
thousand  pounds  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
money." 

"  Which  you  will  speedily  make  up 
amongst  you,"  replied  the  Count.  "  I  will 
leave  you  to  talk  it  over  amongst  your- 
selves; I  hate  intruding  upon  these  little 
family  arrangements.  The  ladies  will  find 
that  hut  all  ready  for  their  accommodation 
whenever  they  may  wish  to  retire  to  it.  For 
the  present  I  will  bid  you  adieu." 

And  with  these  words  Patroceni  retired 
towards  the  further  tent. 

"  He  surely  cannot  mean  that  he  fixes 
our  ransom  at  thirty  thousand  pounds,"  said 
Sir  Jasper,  uneasily,  after  a  considerable 
pause. 

"  Never  saw  a  man  who  looked  more  de- 
termined to  have  his  money.     He  had  that 
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particularly  suave,  courteous  manner  that 
always  characterises  the  ruthless  creditor. 
When  they  storm  and  bluster  there's  hope  ; 
but  when  they're  so  horribly  silky  they  not 
only  mean  having  their  money  but  having 
it  pretty  soon." 

"  You  surely  don  t  think,  Mr.  Glanfield, 
that  Count  Patroceni  means  to  keep  us  here 
till  we  have  raised  such  a  monstrous  sum  as 
thirty  thousand  pounds?  Surely  it  is  all 
braggadocio,  and  one  or  two  thousand  is  the 
outside  he  would  actually  price  our  liberty 
at.  Upon  my  word,  Ered,  you  had  better 
be  a  little  more  careful  in  future  about  the 
acquaintances  you  pick  up  abroad."  And 
Mrs.  Eullerton  favoured  her  nephew  with  a 
glance  which  spoke  volumes. 

For  the  first  time  the  party  had  awoke  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  situation  being 
serious.  They  were  beginning  to  recognise 
now  that  their  freedom  was  not  a  matter  of 
a  few  hundreds,  with  all  the  romance  of 
having  been  for  a  few  days  in  the  hands  of 
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real  bandits,  but  a  matter  of  many  thou- 
sands and  detention  till  such  time  as  so 
large  a  loan  could  be  obtained ;  and,  how- 
ever good  the  security,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  is  a  sum  not  to  be  raised  at  short 
notice  without  reference  to  the  children  of 
Israel. 

"  I'm  afraid,  aunt,  I've  made  a  great  mis- 
take," said  Hammerton,  humbly. 

"  By  Jove,  I  should  rather  think  you  had. 
Your  friend  Patroceni's  about  the  biggest 
welcher  I've  foregathered  with  for  many  a 
day,"  exclaimed  Glanfield. 

"Welcher,  Mr.  Glanfield!"  cried  Mrs. 
Fuller  ton. 

"  Beg  pardon  •  no  reflection  on  the  An- 
cient Britons,  though,  no  doubt,  like  most 
clotheless  people,  they  collared  everything 
that  came  in  their  way.  I  mean  a  class  of 
men  well  known  on  the  racecourse,  who 
may  be  described  as  living  by  the  snatch- 
and-skip  business ;  pocket-picking  would 
perhaps  more  accurately  describe  it  to  you." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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"  And  you  think  the  Count's  in  that 
line  ?  "  inquired  Sir  Jasper. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Glanfield,  drily,  "and 
pretty  well  top  of  the  class." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FIXING  THE  RANSOM. 

At  length  it  had  fairly  dawned  upon  the 
whole  party  that  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Italian  brigands  had  a  really  serious  side  to 
it;  that,  though  their  freedom  might  be  only 
a  matter  of  money,  yet  that  it  might  be 
priced  so  highly  as  to  make  them  poor  for 
many  a  long  day,  if  not  for  life.  Thirty 
thousand  pounds !  They  could  raise  it 
amongst  them  in  time  do  doubt,  but  it 
would  necessitate  a  long  stay  at  Patroceni's 
al  fresco  hotel ;  and  they  all  began  to  recall 
stories  of  the  brutal  treatment  which  these 
scoundrels  sometimes  inflicted  on  their 
n  2 
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captives.  Stories  of  mutilation,  aye,  of  cold- 
blooded murder,  occurred  to  them;  and  from 
treating  their  situation  rather  with  jocu- 
larity they  turned  round  and  began  to  take 
a  most  gloomy  view  of  their  position.  As 
Glanfield  expressed  it,  "the  starch  was  all 
out  of  their  collars  now." 

"What  are  we  to  do?"  exclaimed  Sir 
Jasper. 

"  What  will  beqome  of  us  ?  What  will 
happen,  Fred,  if  we  do  not  pay  all  this 
money  ?  "  asked  Maude,  in  quavering 
tones. 

"  We  shall  probably  be  detained  till  we 
have  paid  something,"  replied  Hammerton. 
"  We  must  come  to  some  sort  of  arrange- 
ment with  this  fellow  Patroceni." 

"  The  fellow,  bear  in  mind,  was  your  inti- 
mate friend,  and  introduced  by  you  to  a 
London  club,  and  to  some  slight  extent  to 
English  society,"  said  Glanfield,  sharply. 

"  I  should  suggest  Captain  Hammerton 
exerts  his  influence,  which  is,  of  course,  all 
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powerful  with  this— this  foreign  nobleman," 
said  Mrs.  Fullerton,  querulously. 

"  Don't  be  unkind,  aunt.  Fred  was  de- 
ceived, like  the  rest  of  us,"  interposed 
Maude,  tearfully. 

"  Tell  you  what  it  is,  Sir  Jasper,"  re- 
marked Glanfield,  dogmatically  :  "  there's 
only  one  thing  to  do,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
is,  to  leave  Hammerton  and  myself  to  make 
the  best  terms  we  can  with  his  rascally 
friend.  Here,  you  sir,  where  are  you  going 
to  lodge  us  ?  " 

Pietro,  who  chanced  to  be  the  brigand 
addressed,  replied,  "  I  will  send  the  Signor 
Sarini." 

"What  the  deuce  does  he  say?"  asked 
Glanfield. 

"That  he  will  send  the  Signor  Sarini  to 
us.  He  evidently  does  not  understand  your 
question." 

Another  moment  and  Sarini  appeared, 
and  with  a  polite  bow  requested  to  know 
what  he  could  do  for  the  ladies ;  and,  upon 
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Mrs.  Fullerton  acquainting  him  with  their 
desires,  at  once  motioned  them  towards  the 
hut. 

"  Yes,  that  will  do,"  exclaimed  Glanfield. 
"  Now,  Sir  Jasper,  if  you  will  take  care  of 
Mrs.  Fullertcn  and  Maude,  Hammerton  and 
I  will  try  and  negociate  with  the  head 
bandit." 

"  Ah,  father!"  cried  Maude,  passionately, 
"  and  it  was  upon  the  testimony  of  this 
bandit  that  you  condemned  Cyril.'' 

"  No,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  as  he  sadly  shook 
his  head.  "  There  was  the  evidence  of  my 
own  eyes  to  boot.  Come,  do  the  best  you 
can  for  us,  Glanfield,"  and  then  the  baronet 
turned  and  somewhat  ruefully  led  the  way 
towards  the  hut.  He  was  a  liberal,  free- 
handed gentleman,  and  would  have  laughed 
at  being  mulcted  in  any  moderate  sum  in 
order  to  extricate  himself  from  the  scrape 
he  had  got  into,  regarding  it  much  as  he 
would  have  looked  at  a  bad  night  at  cards 
in   his  younger  days;    but  thirty  thousand 
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pounds,  of  which  he  would  have  to  find  hy 
far  the  largest  part,  for  he  could  look  to 
nobody  but  Glan field  to  help  in  making  up 
such  an  unconscionable  demand,  was  no 
flea-bite.  He  had  already  begun  to  recog- 
nise that  it  would  have  to  be  found.  He 
could  not  permit  either  his  sister  or  daugh- 
ter to  suffer  such  detention  as  this  if  any 
money  he  could  raise  would  restore  them  to 
liberty,  and  he  already  perceived  that,  if 
Patroceni  was  very  suave  and  polite,  he  was 
equally  stern  and  relentless.  It  was  the 
affability  of  the  cat  to  the  mouse  within  its 
claws,  the  purring  of  the  tiger  before  its 
spring. 

"  Now,  Hammerton,  the  sooner  this  is 
settled  the  better.  Signor  Sarini,  perhaps 
you  wouldn't  mind  letting  the  Count  know 
we  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

"  Si,  signor,"  replied  Sarini,  and  rapidly 
disappeared  into  the  further  tent. 

"  Now,  Hammerton,  I  don't  want  to  be 
unpleasant,"  said  Glanfield,  "  but  Sir  Jasper 
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has  placed  this  business  in  my  hands,  and 
I'm  going  to  play  my  hand  alone.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  your  help  of  course,  but  we 
run  in  different  interests.  You,  as  usual, 
for  yourself,  I  for  Sir  Jasper  and  the  rest 
of  us." 

"  You  do  me  injustice,"  rejoined  Ham- 
merton,  hotly.  "  You  cannot  understand — 
you  cannot  know." 

"  No,  I  rather  wish  I  did,"  replied  Glan- 
field,  dryly.  "  I  should  like  dearly  to  get  at 
the  rights  of  that  night  at  Wrottsley,  and 
find  out  by  what  juggling  Cyril  Whel drake 
was  made  to  appear  a  cardsharper.  I  have 
an  idea  that  you  could  explain  the  Count's 
little  game  if  you  chose.  Ah !  here  he 
comes." 

Patroceni  lounged  up  to  them  in  his  usual 
courteous  manner,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
country  gentleman  about  to  propose  the 
diversion  of  the  day  to  his  guests. 

"  You  did  me  the  honour  to  send  for  me, 
gentlemen.     Nothing   serious   to  find  fault 
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with  in  your  accommodation,  I  trust;  if  it 
is  rude,  remember  in  these  mountain  soli- 
tudes we  are  some  distance  from  the  railway 
and  civilisation." 

Glanfield  looked  at  him  for  a  minute,  not 
a  little  perplexed  at  the  persistent  manner 
in  which  Patroceni  regarded  them  as  guests 
and  ignored  the  fact  that  they  were  his 
prisoners. 

"  Now,  Count,"  he  said  at  last,  "  let's 
proceed  to  business.  It's  waste  of  time 
haggling  about  the  price  when  you  really 
mean  dealing,  but  thirty  thousand  pounds 
is  rather  too  stiff." 

"  It  is  merely  the  marriage  portion  of 
Captain  Hammerton's  elected  bride,  and  can 
any  one  suppose  he  would  wish  to  marry 
Miss  Eversley  for  anything  but  herself  ?  " 

"  Scoundrel !  traitor  !  liar  !  "  exclaimed 
Ilammerton. 

"Dangerous  words  in  our  relative  posi- 
tions, but  no  matter.  He  wanted  to  marry 
his   cousin,    Miss    Eversley,   or    rather   her 
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fortune,"  rejoined  Patroceni,  quietly.  "  I 
assisted  at  that  little  business  at  Wrottsley, 
which  crushed  his  rival,  Wheldrake." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Hammerton's  tem- 
ples ;  he  bit  his  lips,  and,  taking  a  couple  of 
steps  towards  Patroceni,  seemed  about  to 
rush  upon  him,  but,  quick  as  thought, 
Sarini  and  one  or  two  more  brigands  inter- 
vened, and  Hammerton,  mastering  his  pas- 
sion, remained  motionless. 

"  I  demand  my  per-centage  on  that  for- 
tune," continued  the  Count  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  "Ah!  he  has  no  judgment. 
He  is  mad  enough  to  refuse  me  —  Me  ! 
Presto !  Another  shuffle  of  the  cards,  and 
now  I  take  the  whole  pool." 

"Liar! "  thundered  Hammerton,  furiously. 

"  Stop,  sir !  "  said  Patroceni,  fiercely, 
"  don't  go  too  far.  I  warn  you.  I  have  sent 
in  tongues  as  well  as  fingers  to  testify  to  the 
urgency  of  prompt  payment  of  a  ransom  ere 
now.  As  I  said  before,  I  shall  take  the 
whole  pool." 
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"  Please  hold  your  tongue,  Hammerton ; 
I  should  in  your  case  pretty  closely,  if  I  set 
any  value  on  it.  It  is  only  children  who 
quarrel  over  matters  of  business.  When  a 
man  is  master  of  the  situation  what  is  the 
good  of  saying  he  became  so  unfairly  ?  No 
use  objecting  when  you  can't  sustain  it." 

"  You  are  a  man  of  business,  signpr,"  re- 
joined Patroceni,  politely.  "  It  is  quite  a 
pleasure  to  deal  with  you." 

"  It  is  no  use,  Count,  killing  the  goose 
with  the  golden  eggs,"  rejoined  Glanfield, 
significantly. 

"  The  sum  named  is  absurd,"  interposed 
Hammerton,  with  blustering  vehemence. 
"I'd  never  submit  to  such  infamous  extor- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  hang  it !  I  say,"  exclaimed  Glan- 
field. "  You  have  bolted  clean  out  of  the 
course.  The  extortion  don't  concern  you 
much — you  are  not  going  to  find  the 
money." 

"  No,  Captain,"  rejoined   Patroceni,  con- 
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temptuously,  "  I  should  have  hardly  deemed 
you  worth  the  trapping." 

"  Thirty  thousand  pounds,  Count,"  con- 
tinued Glanfield,  "is  an  enormous  ransom." 

"  There  is  risk  in  meddling  with  you 
English,"  rejoined  Patroceni.  "  I  always 
calculate  whether  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  Thanks  to  him " — and  here  he 
pointed  scornfully  at  Hammerton — "I  know 
it  is,  and  that  is  the  price  I  put  upon  you." 

"And  if  we  say  no,  what  then  ?"  inquired 
Glanfield. 

"  It  will  he  uncomfortable  for  you  all," 
replied  Patroceni,  "very  uncomfortable  for 
some  of  you.  My  wolves  don't  like  waiting 
for  their  share  of  the  plunder." 

"  And  supposing  we  consent  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Glanfield,  quietly. 

"  It  is  very  simple,"  replied  the  Count. 
"  One  of  you  will  go  back  to  Naples  to  get 
the  money — settle  whom  among  yourselves ; 
on  his  return  with  it  you  will  be  free  ;  but  if 
my  spies  or  scouts  give  notice  of  treachery 
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there  will  be  a  short  shrift  for  the  rest  of 

you." 

"  I  understand/'  replied  Glanfield.  "  You 
will  let  us  talk  this  over  amongst  our- 
selves ?  " 

"  Certainly,  signor,"  replied  the  Count. 
"  Tell  Sarini  there  to  let  me  know  when  you 
have  come  to  a  decision." 

And  with  these  words  Patroceni  strolled 
leisurely  off  in  the  direction  of  his  own  tent. 

"  Now  the  question  lies  in  a  nutshell/' 
said  Glanfield.  "  We've  got  to  find  thirty 
thousand  pounds ;  that  means  Sir  Jasper  has 
mainly,  for  I  can't  do  a  great  deal  towards 
it,  and  you,  I  presume,  less." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  the  Count  would 
fancy  my  I  o  u's,"  sneered  Hammerton. 

"Well,  they're  not  popular,  as  a  rule," 
rejoined  Glanfield. 

"  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  insinuate  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  I  only  mention  facts. 
There's  a  prejudice  generally  about  that  sort 
of  security." 
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"  My  bills,  Mr.  Glanfield,  are,  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  freely  accepted  as  your  own." 

"  I  dare  say ;  but  what  is  the  use  of 
arguing  about  an  obsolete  coinage  not  in 
circulation  here?  Sir  Jasper  pays;  now, 
who's  to  go  ?     How  are  we  to  settle  that  ?  " 

"  Leave  it  to  Patroceni,"  rejoined  Ham- 
merton,  curtly. 

"  Good.  Here,  signor,  let  the  Count 
know  we  wish  to  speak  with  him." 

"  Si,  signor,"  replied  Sarini,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  knowledge  of  English,  had 
been  told  off  as  personal  attendant  on  the 
prisoners. 

"  We  shall  not  be  allowed  much  time  to 
negociate  matters,"  remarked  Hammerton, 
musingly. 

Patroceni  now  issued  from  the  far  tent  in 
accordance  with  Sarini's  summons  ;  and, 
walking  across  towards  them,  seated  himself 
on  a  fallen  tree,  and  smoked  on  in  silence. 

"  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  to  accede 
to  your  terms,  Count,"  said  Glanfield,  after 
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a  short  pause;  "  but  it  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary that  one  of  us  should  return  to  Naples 
to  make  arrangements." 

"Quite  so,"  replied  the  Count.  "To  Sir 
Jasper,  as  the  moneyed  man  in  the  firm,  I 
shall  still  offer  hospitality." 

"  I  presume  so ;  you  shall  also  settle 
which  of  us  goes  to  Naples." 

"It  is  settled,"  replied  Patroceni,  laconi- 
cally. 

"  Settled  already ! "  interposed  Hammer- 
ton,  sharply.  "  I  thought  we  were  to  make 
our  own  arrangements  ?  " 

"  "Well,  not  quite,"  rejoined  Patroceni. 
"Ah,  stop!  Another  idea — chance,  chance 
shall  decide." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  jesting,  Count," 
said  Hammerton,  savagely. 

"  No,  especially  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned.    1  think  you  had  better  draw  lots." 

"  Yes,  that's  as  good  a  way  of  deciding  it 
as  any,"  said  Glanfield. 

"  Hah  !  and  now  I  think  of  it," — as  if  the 
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idea  had  just  struck  him, — "  the  game  will 
be  much  more  interesting  with  three  players. 
Don't  disturb  yourselves,  gentlemen.  I 
have  here  an  old  play-companion  of  yours, 
who  will  enjoy  another  game  with  you  both. 
You  shall  all  draw  straws.  The  man  with 
the  longest  straw  is  out,  the  others  to  draw 
again.  He  with  the  longest  straw  is  again 
ont.  The  third  goes,  and  carries  all  your 
lives  in  his  hand.  Excuse  me  one  moment, 
I  will  fetch  this  countryman  of  yours,  now 
so  fortunately  staying  with  me." 

"  Who  can  this  stranger  be  whom  he  has 
picked  up  ?  "  said  Hammerton,  impatiently. 
"  You  and  I  tossing  up  who  is  to  go  is  all 
as  it  should  be,  but  what  the  deuce  has 
a  stranger  got  to  do  with  our  affairs  ?  " 

"  Our  affairs  !  "  rejoined  Glanfield,  with  a 
contemptuous  glance  at  his  companion.  si  I 
should  call  it  Sir  Jasper's  affair.  However, 
it  strikes  me  we  are  pretty  much  in  the 
hands  of  Count  Patroceni  to  dispose  of  us  as 
he  wrill.     I  have  no  doubt  he  means  what 
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he  says  ;  but  remember  one  thing,  if  you 
try  any  of  your  juggling  this  time  you  will 
probably  cost  us  all  our  lives." 

At  this  moment  Patroceni  reappeared 
from  the  tent,  followed  by  Wheldrake. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Cyril " 

"  Wheldrake,  bv  all  that's  damnable !  " 
cried  Hammerton.  "  What  cursed  chance 
brought  him  here?  " 

"Ah!  gentlemen,"  said  Patroceni,  "there 
was  some  little   difference  amongst  you,   I 
think,  the  last  time  you  met ;  but  if  I  recol- 
lect right  Mr.  Wheldrake  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  you  would  meet  again  and  play 
for  rather  higher  stakes  than  you  were  play- 
ing that  evening ;  and,  if  I  remember  right, 
Captain    Hammerton,    Wheldrake    pointed 
out  to  you  that  it  would  be  his  turn  to  win. 
It  looks  rather  as  if  this  forecast  of  his  is 
about  to  be  accomplished.     You  three,  Mr. 
Wheldrake,  are  about   to  draw   lots  as   to 
which  of  you  will  proceed  to  Naples  to  raise 
the  ransom  I  have  placed  upon  your  party ; 

VOL.  II.  E 
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and,  gentlemen,  I  say  emphatically,  pray 
hear  in  mind  that,  should  that  negociation 
fall  through,  it  will  he  very  unfortunate  for 
the  men  who  are  left  behind. " 

Haminerton's  face  blanched;  superstitious, 
like  all  gamblers,  he  felt  too  sure  that  he 
would  be  the  loser  this  time.  Wheldrake's 
last  words  again  rang  in  his  ears :  "  We 
shall  play  once  again,  our  lives  the  stakes, 
and  it  will  be  my  turn  to  win."  He  glanced 
at  his  antagonist,  for  already  he  had  put 
Glanfield  on  one  side  as  having  no  part  in 
the  game.  It  was  a  duel  between  him  and. 
Wheldrake ;  and,  as  he  glanced  at  Cyril's 
set  face  and  glittering  eyes,  his  heart  sank 
with  a  foreboding  that  "Wheldrake's  words 
would  prove  true.  Patroceni,  too,  was  the 
arbiter  of  this  lottery,  and  the  Count  was 
little  liksly  to  favour  him  after  what  had 
passed  between  them.  On  the  whole,  Hain- 
merton  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea 
that  he  would  not  be  allowed  fair  play, 
besides  having  to  face  his  antagonists'  luck. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

u  OUR  LIVES  THE  STAKE." 

It  was  a  striking  scene :  the  sun  still 
topped  the  trees,  and  there  in  the  centre  of 
the  plateau,  around  the  fallen  tree,  stood 
these  three  players  at  this  game  for  life  and 
death,  which  was  about  to  begin.  At  a  few 
paces  distant  were  grouped  the  majority  of 
the  brigands,  curious  to  see  who  might  be 
the  lucky  scapegoat ;  lucky  in  this  instance, 
insomuch  as  he  did  not  carry  the  sins  of  the 
people,  but  only  the  price  at  which  they 
were  appraised,  leaving  them  to  expiate 
their  own  iniquities,  until  he  brought  back 
the  pence  of  absolution. 
e  2 
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Patroceni,  with  his  back  turned  towards 
them,  was  engaged  in  receiving  from  Sarini 
some  half-score  wheaten  straws,  from  which 
he  proceeded  to  carefully  select  three. 
Turning  round,  he  held  these  three  straws, 
of  various  lengths,  high  in  the  air. 

"  The  game  is  about  to  begin,  gentle- 
men," he  exclaimed,  in  clear,  ringing  tones, 
so  that  his  followers  could  hear  what  he 
said.  "  The  man  drawing  the  longest  straw 
retires,  the  two  others  fight  the  battle  out, 
and  he  who  holds  the  shortest  goes  to 
Naples  and  is  in  safety :  for  the  others,  it 
will  depend  if  their  friends  value  their 
society  as  highly  as  I  do — I  who  would 
see  them  die  sooner  than  be  deprived  of 
it." 

A  low  murmur  of  applause  followed  Pa- 
troceni's  cynical  speech,  which  was  couched 
in  Italian  for  the  benefit  of  his  comrades. 
As  for  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama  about 
to  be  enacted,  Glanfield  looked  on  with 
calm  curiosity,  but  between  the  other  two 
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passed  glances  of  hatred — bitter  and  unfor- 
giving. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,' *  said  Patroceni,  as  lie 
lifted  tlie  sombrero  and  placed  it  over  his 
right  hand,  "the  play  is  about  to  com- 
mence." Eor  a  few  seconds  his  two  hands 
were  busy  beneath  his  hat,  then  the  sombrero 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  discovered  his  right 
hand  almost  enveloped  in  a  gaily- coloured 
silk  handkerchief,  the  extreme  top  only — 
that  is,  the  part  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb — alone  was  visible,  and  from  that 
peeped  the  heads  of  three  straws. 

"  May  I  trouble  you  to  draw,  gentlemen  ? 
Signor  Wheldrake,  as  the  guest  who  has 
been  longest  with  me,  I  will  ask  you  to 
draw  first." 

"  With  pleasure,  Count,"  rejoined  Whel- 
drake, fiercely ;  "  the  game  is  already  a  fore- 
gone conclusion — it  is  either  Glanfield  or 
myself:  as  for  that  hound" — pointing  to 
Hammerton — "  if  there's  any  shooting  to  be 
done    you  will    find    him    still   with    you. 
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Captain  Hammerton,  would  you  like  one 
more  bet  before  we  begin  ?  I  will  lay  you 
ten  sovereigns  that  I  give  you  a  loser,  and  I 
name  yourself.  Ha,  ha,  you  won't  bet !  "  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of  derisive  laughter, 
as  Hammerton  made  no  response.  "He 
has  plenty  of  pluck  at  play  when  he  can 
tamper  with  the  cards  at  will,  but  when  it 
comes  to  playing  for  his  life,  and  all  chi- 
canery is  beyond  his  reach,  he  blanches 
like  the  cur  he  is.  Look  at  him,  Grlan- 
field!" 

Hammerton,  indeed,  was  pale  as  death  ; 
his  eyes  gleamed  with  mingled  hate,  rage, 
and  terror,  like  those  of  a  trapped  animal ; 
but  this  last  taunt  roused  him,  and  it  was 
with  something  of  his  old  savage  temper 
when  excited  that  he  hissed  out — 

"  Liar !  the  game  as  yet  is  not  played  out 
between  us." 

u  No,"  sneered  Wheldrake.  "  Ties  as  yet, 
but  here  goes  for  the  trick ! "  and  as  he 
spoke   he   stepped   up   to    the   Count,   aud 
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lightly  twitched  a  straw  from  between  his 
fingers. 

"Captain  Ranimerton,"  said  the  Count, 
"as  my  old  friend" — and  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  sarcastic  inflexion  upon  these 
last  words — "  may  I  trouble  you  to  draw 
next?" 

Hammerton  took  one  of  the  remaining 
straws,  and  then,  stepping  back,  gave  place 
to  Glanfield,  who,  without  waiting  to  be 
called,  stepped  forward,  and  quietly  took 
the  remaining  straw  from  Patroceni's 
hand. 

"  Bring  up  your  straws,  gentlemen,  to  be 
measured;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  took  the 
straw  back  from  Glanfield's  hand.  Whel- 
drake  and  Hammerton  hastened  to  return 
their  straws  also,  and  in  a  moment  the 
Count  declared  that  Glanfield  had  drawn 
the  longest  straw,  and  was  consequently  out 
of  it. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  continued  Patroceni, 
as  he  once  more  arranged  the  straws  under 
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his  sombrero,  "  we  will — all !  what  do  you 
call  it?" 

"  Rim  the  deciding  heat,"  rejoined  Glan- 
field,  promptly. 

"  Will  you  once  more  oblige  me  ? "  said 
the  Count,  courteously. 

Wheldrake,  as  before,  stepped  forward, 
and  carelessly  twitched  a  straw  from  Pa- 
troceni's  hand,  leaving  Hammerton  the 
other.  Another  instant  the  Count,  having 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  receive  Whel- 
drake's  straw  back,  compared  the  two,  and 
adjudged  Wheldrake  the  winner. 

"Mr.  Wheldrake,  gentlemen,  is  your 
ambassador  to  Naples.  The  rest  of  you  will 
honour  me  with  vour  company  a  little 
longer.  Mr.  Wheldrake,  you  will  start 
about  an  hour  before  day-break.  Sarini 
will  make  every  preparation  for  your 
journey,  and  be  your  guide  as  far  as  you 
require  one.  I  recommend  you  to  go  to 
rest  as  soon  as  you  have  had  your  dinner. 
You   know  as   well   as   I    do    you   have  a 
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couple  of  hard  days'  travel  before  you,  and 
you  are  on  business,  signor,  that  brooks  not 
delay.  For  the  rest  of  you,  gentlemen, 
your  wants  shall  be  attended  to  as  far  as 
means  permit.  Once  more  I  say  adieu ;  and 
to  you,  perhaps,  Mr.  Wheldrake,  good-bye. 
Still,  remember  this  business  once  adjusted, 
you  are  free  of  the  mountains  for  life,  and 
will  find  'the  safe  conduct'  of  Patroceni 
more  powerful  than  a  troop  of  gendarmes.*' 

"  My  dear  Cyril,  I  am  delighted  to  meet 
you  again,  and  we  will  all  gladly  trust  you 
to  arrange  for  our  extrication  from  our 
present  unpleasant  position.  I  was  afraid 
it  was  to  be  left  to  that  specious  scoundrel 
and  hypocrite,  whom,  from  what  I  now 
know,  I  should  be  loth  to  trust  with  my 
dog's  life,  much  less  my  own." 

"You  will  auswer  for  such  words  as 
those,  Mr.  G-lanfield,"  said  Hammerton,  his 
face  pale  with  passion. 

"  I  will  repeat  them,  and  stand  to  them 
at  every  club  in  London,  if  you  will.     We 
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know  now  why  your  ruin  was  plotted, 
Cyril." 

"  And  I  think  I  can  tell  you  how  it  was 
done.'' 

"  If  you  are  going  to  believe  all  the  tales 

that  arch -scoundrel  Patroceni  tolls  you " 

exclaimed  Hammerton,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  passion. 

"  Your  intimate  friend,  remember,"  inter- 
posed Glanfield,  sarcastically,  "  whom  we 
know  now  to  be  a  robber,  a  villain." 

"But  a  man,  Captain  Hammerton,"  inter- 
rupted Wheldrake.  "  He  may  threaten 
our  lives,  but  he  does  not  stab  characters  in 
the  dark." 

(i  You  will  both  account  to  me  when  we 
regain  our  freedom,"  snarled  Hammerton  ; 
"but  remember  it  was  Count  Patroceni 
discovered  and  denounced  your  foul  play  at 
Wrottsley,  not  me,  Mr.  Wheldrake." 

"  I  have  my  own  idea  about  that,"  said 
Glanfield.  "  Men  like  the  Count  sell  their 
swords  or   their  talents  wherever  they  are 
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well  paid  for  it.  He  has  told  us  the  price 
he  demanded  for  his  services.  You  refused 
it !  You  thought  him  your  tool,  and  you 
have  found  him  your  master.  We  may  get 
safe  out  of  his  clutches,  hut  I  wouldn't  take 
fifty  to  one  ahout  you.  Come  along, 
"Wheldrake,  I  want  a  short  chat  with  you 
hefore  you  are  'racked  up  for  the  night,'" — 
and  the  two  men  strolled  away  towards 
Wheldrake' s  tent. 

Hammerton  seated  himself  on  the  fallen 
tree,  and  muttered  execrations  upon  his  ill- 
luck,  which  had  heen  hetter  bestowed  on 
his  evil  doings.  Then  he  began  to  consider 
the  desperate  position  in  which  he  stood. 
These  two  men  had  cast  him  out  from 
amongst  them  like  a  pariah.  Just  as  society 
had  cast  out  Wheldrake,  so  would  societv 
cast  out  him  when  he,  Wheldrake,  should 
reappear  amongst  them  and  tell  the  story  of 
that  night's  play  at  Wrottsley,  with  which  it 
was  evident  he  had  been  made  acquainted. 
Supported    by    a   man    like    Glanfielcl    the 
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charge  would  be  too  big  for  him  to  face ; 
moreover  there  was  his  confederate,  who 
might  always  be  induced  to  confess.  He 
had  bought  him,  but  the  fellow  knew  his 
power,  and  had  more  than  once  since  come 
down  for  sums  in  excess  of  the  stipulated 
price  of  his  assistance ;  indeed  only  just 
before  he  left  England  Hammerton  received 
an  urgent  appeal  for  another  twenty  pounds. 
The  request  was  couched  respectfully,  but 
Hammerton  knew  only  too  surely  that  it 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  a  threatening 
communication.  Hammerton  knew  human 
nature  too  well  to  doubt  that.  He  bitterly 
repented  his  folly ;  he  was  quite  aware  that 
to  pay  your  confederate  in  crime  and  think 
you  have  done  with  him  is  a  mistake  no 
man  of  the  world  can  be  pardoned  for 
falling  into.  He  knew  very  well  that, 
unless  you  have  the  rope,  or  pretty  near 
its  equivalent,  round  the  neck  of  the  man 
you  have  suborned  he  first  becomes  a 
suppliant   for    alms,   then     the    mendicant 
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grows  audacious ;  finally  lie  threatens,  and 
the  end  is  "  chantage,"  or  "  black  mail  "  as 
we  call  it  in  England.  He  had  disregarded 
this  man's  letter  because  he  was  leaving  the 
country.  Abroad  he  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  menaces ;  and  were  he,  Ham- 
merton,  only  safely  married  to  his  cousin, 
he  could  afford  to  laugh  at  his  threats.  Now 
all  was  changed.  To  marry  Maude  would 
be  sheer  madness  now  that  her  fortune  was 
gone,  or  as  good  as  gone.  To  face  England 
again  would  be  difficult.  Still  a  wealthy 
marriage  was  the  one  chance  he  had  of 
repairing  his  shattered  fortunes,  and  where 
was  handsome  Ered  Hammerton  to  accom- 
plish that  save  in  England  ?  He  was  in  a 
deuce  of  a  scrape  no  doubt.  Sir  Jasper  and 
the  ladies  of  course  had  not  as  yet  heard 
Patroceni's  allegation  against  him,  but  it 
wasn't  likely  that  Glanfield  would  leave 
them  much  longer  in  ignorance  on  that 
point.  It  would  simplify  things  amazingly 
if  Patroceni  should  take  it  into  his  head  to 
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shoot  both  Glanfield  and  Wheldrake ;  but 
bah  !  what  was  the  use  of  speculation  of  this 
kind  ?  Wheldrake  was  to  go  to .  Naples  to 
arrange  about  the  ransom  that  night,  and 
Glanfield — ah  !  what  did  that  fellow  mean 
by  saying  that  they  might  escape  ?  but  that 
he  wouldn't  take  fifty  to  one  about  his — 
Hammerton's — chance  ?  Was  his  life  abso- 
lutely in  danger  ?  His  honour  was  gone 
already,  his  money  had  left  him  long  ago ; 
his  last  throw  for  wealth  had  fallen  deuce- 
ace  on  the  board !  Was  his  life  to  go  too  ? 
He  had  as  much  courage  as  the  generality 
of  men,  but  he  clung  to  life.  Many  men 
who  had  lost  honour,  fortune,  and  bride, 
would  have  deemed  it  but  little  worth 
keeping.  Men  in  Hammerton's  position — 
aye,  in  half  his  position — have  died  by  their 
own  hand,  many  a  time  and  oft !  To  some 
of  these  unfortunates  the  idea  of  loss  of 
honour  has  been  unendurable,  to  others  loss 
of  wealth  has  been  a  bitterness  they  shrank 
from  facing,  but  Hammerton's  fine  feelimrs 
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had  been  long  ago  blunted.  He  argued  that 
he  was  too  young  to  die,  that  his  career  was 
so  far  from  ended  there  was  plenty  of  time 
to  recover  himself;  and  then,  he  thought, 
how  did  he  really  stand  with  Patroceni? 
He  had  scouted  the  Count's  proposition  in 
London,  had  thrown  hard  words  at  him 
since  he  had  been  his  prisoner.  It  was 
foolish  of  him  !  Stupid  to  lose  his  temper  in 
this  wise  !  You  can  hardly  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  abusing  a  man  who  holds  your 
life  at  his  disposal.  Ah  !  why  had  he  not 
kept  his  temper  ?  Would  Patroceni  revenge 
himself  for  these  insults  ?  Would  he  forgive 
him  for  having  refused  to  accede  to  his  pro- 
posal of  percentage  on  Maude's  fortune  ? 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  How  was  he  to  make 
peace  with  his  dear  friend  of  former  days  ? 
And  here  Hammerton  fell  into  a  brown 
study ;  for,  schemer  and  plotter  as  he  was, 
he  saw  no  solution  of  this  problem. 

Jackson  had  accompanied  his  master  and 
the  ladies  into  the  hut  to  assist  in  unstrap- 
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ping  the  baggage,  &c.,  and  at  once  dis- 
played the  utter  helplessness  that  might  be 
expected  from  the  confidential  old  family- 
butler  under  such  circumstances. 

"  Nonsense,  Jackson,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  in 
answer  to  some  querulous  complaint  of  the 
former's,  "  we  shall  do  very  well  here.  You 
don  t  expect  to  find  the  accommodation  of 
Wrottsley  in  the  mountains,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  Sir  Jasper,  that  there  Count 
bragged  of  his  country-seat  '  owdacious ' 
when  he  was  there.  I  heard  him  myself  at 
your  own  table ;  and  to  think  I  was  pouring 
out  our  best  champagne  for  a  throat-splitting 
scoundrel  whose  trade  is  robbing  and  whose 
country-seat's  a  hovel  like  this.  I  wish  I 
was  safe  in  the  dog-kennel  at  Wrottsley  this 
minute ;  it'd  be  a  blessed  change.  Do  you 
think,  Sir  Jasper,  we'll  be  murdered  in  our 
sleep  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  think,  if  the  Count  hears  you  call  him 
a  throat-splitting  scoundrel,  he'll  be  tempted 
to    make    your    words   come   true.     You'd 
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better  curb  your  tongue  if  you  value  your 
life.  Clara,"  he  continued,  "  can  you 
manage  in  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Pullerton.  "  If 
it  was  only  the  accommodation  I  should 
think  nothing  of  it,  but  our  situation  is  very 
serious.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
lives  are  at  stake  if  we  fail  to  find  this 
money." 

"  Don't  fret,  Clara ;  don't  get  frightened. 
The  scrape  is  serious  enough,  Heaven  knows. 
We  must  find  the  money  and  part  with  it, 
but  I  believe  our  lives  to  be  safe." 

Patroceni,  in  a  rough  way,  had  made  evi- 
dent preparation  for  his  prisoners,  or  guests, 
as  he  would  have  termed  them.  The  hut 
consisted  of  two  rooms  ;  the  inner  had  been 
fitted  up  with  a  couple  of  beds,  a  rude  toilet- 
table  with  looking-glass,  two  washing-stands, 
&c,  and  was  meant  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  ladies.  The  outer  had  a  low  pallet- 
bed  in  one  corner,  a  good  sized  table  in  the 
middle,   and    some    half-dozen    chairs    and 
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stools;  this  was  to  be  their  living-room. 
The  Count  in  fact  had  fitted  up  his  own  hut 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  his  visitors. 

Jackson  in  the  meantime  continued  to 
potter  over  his  master's  dressing-bag  in  a 
most  disturbed  state  of  mind.  Two  things 
harrowed  his  soul :  would  his  life  be  spared  ? 
and  where  was  his  bed-room  ?  If  that  pallet- 
bed  was  destined  for  Sir  Jasper,  Jackson 
feared  the  accommodation  for  the  servants, 
even  the  upper  servants,  must  be  mean — 
terribly  mean. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

HAMMERTON  MAKES  THE  BEST  OF  THINGS. 

The  afternoon  shades  were  beginning  to 
fall  across  the  plateau.  A  slight  breeze 
sighed  through  the  surrounding  trees,  barely 
rustling  their  leaves.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
siesta  hour,  but  as  yet  the  camp  seemed 
locked  in  slumber.  The  brigands  were 
sleeping  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  the 
others  within  the  hut  or  tents.  One  figure 
alone  was  to  be  seen  on  the  strip  of  grass 
table-land.  Seated  on  the  fallen  tree  which 
laid  very  near  the  centre  of  the  plateau  was 
Hammerton,  still  immersed  in  reverie.  He 
had  sat  there,  changing  his  position  but 
f2 
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little,  for  over  an  hour.  No :  look  at  it 
which  way  he  would,  he  could  see  nothing 
but  ruin  for  himself  accruing  out  of  the 
accursed  mischance  that  had  thrown  them 
into  Patroceni's  hands.  His  life  undoubt- 
edly was  in  danger,  whatever  might  be  the 
case  with  the  others.  Glanfield  was  right 
about  that ;  but  was  it  not  possible  to  avoid 
social  ruin  should  he  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  rescued  with  the  rest  ?  Wheldrake 
no  doubt  must  bear  a  bitter  grudge  against 
him,  but  he  could  not  assist  the  rest  of  the 
party  without  assisting  him.  He  did  not 
place  much  reliance  on  the  Count's  forbear- 
ance ;  but,  let  them  tell  what  story  they 
would  about  him,  he  felt  sure  that  Sir 
Jasper  would  never  consent  to  his  life  being 
sacrificed ;  his  uncle  was  too  true  and  loyal 
a  gentleman  for  that.  If  Glanfield  and  Pa- 
troceni  did  succeed  in  convincing  Sir  Jasper 
of  his,  Hammerton's,  treachery  at  Wrottsley, 
well,  then,  the  worst  that  could  happen  to 
him  would  be  to  be  discarded  by  his  uncle, 
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and  to  find  the  doors  of  Wrottsiey  closed 
to  him  in  the  future.  True  there  was  the 
social  excommunication  with  which  Grlan- 
field  had  threatened  him,  but  after  all  Glan- 
fielcl  and  Wheldrake  knew  nothing  but  what 
Patroceni  had  told  them — it  was  the  word 
of  an  avowed  brigand  against  his.  Popular 
'Fred  Hammerton  could  surely  hold  his  own 
against  this  specious  adventurer  who  had 
imposed  upon  him  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
then,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  appeared  in 
his  true  colours,  and  ruthlessly  plundered  his 
victim  and  the  friends  that  victim  had  in- 
troduced him  to.  No ;  Hammerton  thought 
it  was  quite  possible  to  pose  as  the  interest- 
ing martyr  and  obtain  much  sympathy  from 
society. 

True  there  was  one  blot  in  his  game :  that 
dissatisfied  confederate  of  his  had  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  was  likely  to  be  either 
an  expensive  incubus  or  prove  the  quick- 
sands of  his  career,  and  then  he  bethought 
him  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in  having 
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the  first  word.  Neither  Maude  nor  his 
uncle  had  heard  this  ugly  story  of  Patro- 
ceni's.  He  would  see  Maude  and  give  her 
his  version  of  the  affair  before  Glanfield  had 
the  opportunity  of  poisoning  her  mind 
against  hirn.  Chance  favoured  him,  for  at 
this  moment  Jackson  issued  from  the  hut, 
mopping  his  brows  and  exhibiting  every 
sign  of  a  man  who  has  done  a  hard  day's 
work.  He  had  unpacked  his  master's  tra- 
velling-bag, and  now  come  out  to  seek  some 
place  in  which  to  repose  after  his  labours. 
Some  three  or  four  of  the  brigands  now 
emerged  from  the  shade  of  the  wood, 
stretched  themselves,  and  immediately  be- 
took themselves  to  smoking  with  the  air  of 
men  who  had  been  culpably  neglecting  their 
opportunities.  It  was  to  one  of  these  that 
Jackson  first  addressed  himself ;  and,  in  a 
somewhat  pompous  fashion,  mixed  with 
some  little  trepidation,  inquired  where  he- 
was  to  be  put  up,  adding,  "I  am  Sir  Jasper's 
major-domo,  young  man,  and  it  is  the  cus- 
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torn  in  England  to  lodge  the  upper  servants 
comfortable." 

The  man  stared  vaguely  at  this  address, 
not  one  word  of  which  he  understood ;  and 
then  called  to  one  of  his  fellows,  who  heard 
Jackson  repeat  his  appeal  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  and  then  responded  with  "  No 
Inglese." 

"  Captain,"  exclaimed  Jackson,  almost 
pathetically,  "you  can  speak  their  lingo. 
I'm  dead  beat  for  a  bit  of  a  sleep ;  do,  in 
pity's  sake,  ask  'em  where  my  bed  is." 

Hammerton  put  the  question,  as  desired, 
but  the  derisive  laugh  with  which  it  was 
received  boded  ill  for  Jackson's  comfort. 
Then  one  of  the  brigands  made  answer,  and, 
from  the  sarcastic  inflexion  of  his  voice,  even 
Jackson  gathered  but  cold  consolation,  while 
Hammerton  could  not  conceal  a  smile  as  he 
listened  to  the  scoundrel's  speech. 

"  What  does  he  say,  sir  ?  "  asked  Jackson, 
when  the  brigand  had  delivered  himself. 

"  My  poor  Jackson,  I  am  sorry  for  you," 
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replied  Hammerton ;  "  but  he  says  on  the 
mountains  'tis  only  the  chief  and  women 
who  have  huts  or  tents  ;  the  rest  of  us  sleep 
with  the  stars  for  our  counterpane  and  the 
breeze  through  the  pines  for  our  lullaby  and 
ask  no  better.  The  fat  footman  will  take 
no  hurt  by  making  the  sod  his  couch  for  a 
night  or  two." 

Galling  as  he  knew  the  last  remark  would 
be  to  Jackson,  and  though  he  wanted  a 
small  service  from  that  worthy,  yet  Ham- 
merton could  not  resist  translating  it.  He 
had  not  forgotten  Jackson's  officiousness, 
such  he  termed  it,  about  the  cards  at  Wrotts- 
ley.  It  is  curious  the  different  epithets  we 
apply  to  the  same  transaction.  Most  acts 
of  our*  lives  are  like  stones  with  many 
facets,  and  may  be  regarded  in  many  dif- 
ferent lights  by  many  different  people. 
Hammerton  thought  Jackson  officious,  but 
I  think  the  generality  of  men  would  laud 
him  for  strictly  fulfilling  a  duty  he  owed  to 
his  master. 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  they  expect  me 
to  sleep  out  in  the  open,  as  if  I  was  a 
blessed  hare  ?  "  gasped  Jackson. 

"  Yes ;  I  fancy  that's  what  will  be  your 
fate  to-night." 

"  That  means  rheumatism,  Captain  Ham- 
mer ton — that's  what  it  means  to  a  man  of 
my  time  of  life.  I'd  sooner  they  murdered 
me  right  off  as  killed  me  by  inches  with 
rheumatic  fever.  If  I  could  get  to  speak  to 
that  Count,  as  he  called  himself,  surely  he'd 
bear  in  mind  how  I  kept  a-filling  his  glass 
up  at  Wrottsley." 

"  I  can't  say,"  replied  Hammerton;  "but, 
from  the  way  he  is  treating  us  all  round, 
favours  at  "Wrottsley  don't  seem  to  count  for 
much.  It's  hard,  deuced  hard,  for  an  old 
and  valued  servant  like  you  to  have  to  sleep 
in  the  open,  but  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  the 
case,  Jackson.  I  expect  to  have  to  do  the 
same  myself,  though  it  naturally  comes 
harder  on  a  man  of  your  years  than  it  docs 
upon  me." 
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"  That's  what  I  say,  sir.  Upper  servants 
who  are  up  in  years  ought  to  be  made  com- 
fortable. These  foreigners  have  no  idea  of 
propriety." 

"  Just  so,  Jackson.  It's  very  sad,  but 
that's  about  the  size  of  it.  But  now,"  con- 
tinued Hammerton,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  old  man's  arm,  "  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  Tell 
Miss  Maude  I  want  to  speak  to  her;  but 
mind,  don't  tell  her  before  Sir  Jasper.  I 
don't  wish  to  alarm  my  uncle  unnecessarily, 
and  he  might  think  it  is  something  much 
more  serious  than  it  is  that  I  have  to  say  to 
her." 

"  I'll  do  it  for  you  in  another  minute," 
said  Jackson.  "  But  it  seems  I  have  no 
more  cause  to  bother  about  my  bedroom 
than  an  old  cow,  but  may  just  flop  down 
anywhere  when  I  feel  tired.  All  right,  sir  ! 
I'll  tell  Miss  Maude,"  and  Jackson  once 
more  disappeared  into  the  hut. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Maude  Evers- 
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leigh  appeared  on  the  plateau  and  walked 
quickly  across  the  grass  towards  the  fallen 
tree  near  which  Hammerton  stood. 

"  What  is  it,  Fred  ?  "  she  inquired 
anxiously.  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  more 
bad  news  to  break  to  me/and  yet  surely  it 
is  impossible  to  be  placed  in  a  more  terrible 
position  than  we  are.  What  do  you  think  ? 
Will  this  dreadful  bandit,  who  so  imposed 
upon  you  and  who  was  actually  an  honoured 
guest  at  Wrottsley,  prove  such  an  utter 
wretch  as  to  take  our  lives  if  this  enormous 
sum  of  money  is  not  forthcoming  ?  Father 
declares  that  the  Count  is  very  much  in 
earnest  about  the  demand,  but  surely  it  can 
only  mean  that  he  will  wring  all  the  money 
he  can  from  us.  He  can  never  surely  be 
such  a  villain  as  to  slay  in  cold  blood  those 
from  whom  he  received  nothing  but  kind- 
ness, those  with  whom  a  few  months  back 
he  dined,  shot,  and  jested." 

"  Prom  my  recent  knowledge  of  the  man 
I  would  say,  yes :  but  sit  down  for  1  have 
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a  good  deal  to  say  to  you/'  and  Harnmerton 
motioned  to  the  fallen  tree  which  plays  so 
prominent  a  part  in  this  history,  being 
indeed  a  species  of  half  rostrum,  half  con- 
fessional, lending  itself  alternately  to  the 
haranguing  of  a  small  audience  or  to  the 
interchange  of  private  conversation. 

"  I  met  Count  Patroceni,  as  you  know, 
on  the  Continent.  I  was  told  he  was  a  man 
of  good  family,  but  who  had  been  in  trouble 
on  account  of  his  political  opinions.  "When 
we  remember  the  iron  rule  of  the  Austrian 
and  the  Bourbons  one  cannot  feel  that  men 
were  guilty  of  crime  who  protested  both  by 
word  and  sword  against  such  monstrous 
tyranny.  I,  at  all  events,  reckoned  that 
nothing  in  the  record  of  a  man's  life,  and 
we  became  friends.  Unless  I  had  had  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  truth  and  honour 
you  can  scarce  suppose  I  should  have 
brought  him  to  Wrottsley.  To  find  him 
what  he  is  has  been  as  stupendous  a  surprise 
to  me  as  to  you;  but  even  then  I  should 
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have  thought,  after  the  hospitality  he  had 
received,  we  might  have  counted  on  cour- 
tesy." 

"  I  think  we  have  received  that  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  except  on  the  matter  of 
this  monstrous  ransom,"  said  Maude,  trifling 
with  the  tassel  of  her  parasol. 

"Ah,  yes,  he  has  been  civil  enough  to 
you  ladies  and  Sir  Jasper,  the  man  couldn't 
be  otherwise,  but  with  Glanfield  and  myself 
it  has  been  different.  Indeed  I  seem  to  have 
provoked  the  utmost  malignancy  of  his 
nature.  He  has  accused  me  of  the  blackest 
crimes,  declares  that  I  combined  with  him 
that  night  at  Wrottsley  to  ruin  Cyril  Whel- 
drake.  You  saw  yourself,  Maude,  what  took 
place.  Why  !  I  took  Wheldrake's  part  until 
I  could  do  so  no  longer,  and  had  reluctantly 
to  admit  the  justice  of  Patroceni's  accusa- 
tion, but  I  did  not  know  what  manner  of 
man  the  Count  was  then.  I  deemed  him 
a  gentleman,  and  had  no  idea    he  was   the 
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adventurer  and  robber  we  have  since  dis- 
covered Mm  to  be.  Such  a  charge,  brought 
by  one  like  Patroceni  against  a  man  of 
proved  honour  like  Wheldrake,  is  absurd ;  it 
falls  to  the  ground  at  once." 

"  Then   you  hold  Cyril  guiltless  now  ?  " 
asked  Maude,  eagerly. 

"Yes.  While  I  thought  the  Count  a 
gentleman  of  repute  I  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  believe  what  he  proved.  Now  I 
know  him  for  a  cardsharper,  I'd  no  more 
believe  my  eyes  than  I  would  if  assisting  at 
one  of  Maskelyne  and  Cooke's  entertain- 
ments. Remember,  Maude,  it.  was  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  eyes  convinced  your  father ; 
but,  if  Houdin  had  shuffled  the  cards,  he'd 
have  laughed  at  such  evidence.  I,  as  intro- 
ducing the  hawk  into  the  dove-cote,  am  the 
cause  of  ail  our  past  and  present  trouble.  I 
have  been  cruelly  deceived,  and  am  likely  to 
pay  dearly  for  my  credulity  ;  but  I  could 
not  rest,  dear  Maude,  till  [  had  made  this 
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confession  to  you,  and  acknowledged  that  I 
now  believe  Wheldrake  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  blackleg's  ruse." 

"  Oh,  bless  you  for  that,  Fred !  "  cried 
Maude,  passionately.  "I  shall  even  welcome 
the  loss  of  all  this  money  if  it  only  clears 
Cyril's  good  name.  But  what  do  you  mean 
about  your  being  likely  to  pay  dearly  for 
your  belief  in  the  Count  ?  " 

"  I  mean  this  :  that  I  am  undoubtedly  in 
greater  clanger  than  the  rest  of  you,  simply 
from  Patroceni's  malevolence.  I  used  strong 
and  foolish  language  when  we  were  first 
made  prisoners,  which  I  am  like  to  be  made 
to  suffer  for.  If  this  money  or  something 
approaching  it  is  raised  nobody  is  in  the 
slightest  danger  except  myself.  This  is  not 
only  my  opinion  but  that  of  others.  Glan- 
field,  little  more  than  an  hour  ago,  observed, 
'  We  may  get  safe  away,  but  I  wouldn't  take 
fifty  to  one  about  your  chance.'  It  was  a 
brutal   and   ungenerous   remark,  but  I  de- 
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served  it.  My  cursed  facility  of  making 
acquaintances  has  involved  you  all  in  this 
miserable  scrape." 

"  But,  my  dear  Fred,"  said  Maude, 
proudly,  "  you  don't  suppose  your  kith  and 
kin  are  such  curs  as  to  save  their  skin  and 
leave  you  behind  ?  No/'  continued  the  girl 
with  all  the  impulsiveness  of  her  honest 
resolute  nature,  "  we'll  share  the  same  fate 
one  and  all,  let  it  be  what  it  mav." 

Hammerton's  lips  twitched  slightly.  His 
cousin's  pluck  was  a  rebuke  to  his  own,  if 
not  cowardice,  meanness.  There  are  times 
when  life  itself  may  be  bought  too  dearly ; 
and,  though  men  have  cringed  to  those  they 
have  injured  in  order  to  obtain  this  boon  at 
their  hands,  they  do  not  commend  them- 
selves to  their  fellows.  We  should  have 
thought  more  of  his  Grace  of  Monmouth  if 
he  had  not  grovelled  to  his  despicable  uncle 
before  he  dree'd  his  doom.  He  died  like  a 
man,  it  is  true ;  but  he  begged  for  his  life 
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like Well,  I'll   not  finish  the  sentence. 

We  can  only  say  "  the  pity  of  it !  oh,  the 
pity  of  it !  " 

"  No.  Maude,  I  know  you  will  all  stand 
by  me.  Sir  Jasper  is  the  last  man  to  leave 
his  nephew  in  the  lurch,  but  my  sole  chance 
of  safety  lies,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  your 
hands." 

"  In  mine  !  Why,  Fred,  how  on  earth 
can  I  help  you?  I  most  sincerely  wish  I 
could." 

"You  can.  Listen  to  me.  Your  influ- 
ence over  Cyril  Wheldrake  exists  still.  Men 
who  love  as  he  loved  do  not  forget  in  a  few 
months." 

"  J  have  influence  over  Cyril  ?  "  she  mur- 
mured in  dreamy  tones,  and  looking  into 
his  face  with  a  completely  bewildered  ex- 
pression ;  "  doubtful,  very.  I  have  never 
heard  of  him  all  these  months,  which  does 
not  look  as  if  he  retained  much  interest 
in  me." 

"  I  happen    to   know  the  contrary,  and, 
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moreover,  lie  has  considerable  weight  with 
Patroceni." 

"  Cyril! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  "why  where 
is  he  ?  " 

"  In  this  camp,  and  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  us.  No,  don't  do  that !  "  he  ex- 
claimed sharply,  as  Maude  gave  signs  of 
becoming  hysterical;  "we  have  no  time 
for  that  sort  of  nonsense  just  now.  He  is 
apparently  a  prisoner  like  ourselves,  but 
there  are  prisoners  and  prisoners,  and  he 
is  upon  a  very  different  footing  from  the 
rest  of  us." 

" Cyril  Wheldrake  here,"  muttered  Maude, 
gulping  down  her  emotion  by  a  resolute 
effort.  "  Shall  I  see  him— do  you  think  ?  " 
and  the  question  was  put  almost  submis- 
sively. 

Quick  as  thought,  Hammerton  seized  upon 
the  point  that  had  turned  up  in  his  favour. 
He  knew  that  he  had  merely  to  let  Whel- 
drake know  that  Maude  desired  to  see  him 
and  double   sentries  would  hardly  prevent 
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that  interview,  while  he  had  ascertained 
that,  unless  different  arrangements  were 
made  at  nightfall,  it  was  only  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  camp  that  sentries  were  placed. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  could 
manage  that  for  you  by  the  adroit  use  of  a 
sovereign  or  two. 

"  Oh,  if  you  could,  Ered,  you  can't  ima- 
gine how  I  should  feel  indebted  to  you," 
and  Maude  clasped  his  arm  with  her  hands 
in  pretty  supplication  of  her  request. 

"  All  right !  I'll  arrange  it  for  you.  Mind 
you  come  when  you're  called,  and  remember 
you  are  pledged  to  entreat  his  influence  in 
my  behalf." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MRS.  PULLERT0N  ON  MARRIAGE. 

Hammerton  thought  with  no  little  satis- 
faction over  the  way  in  which  he  had  played 
his  cards,  as  Maude  strolled  hack  to  the  hut. 
"Ah,"  he  muttered,  "that  marriage  being 
out  of  the  question  it  was  as  well  to  retire 
gracefully  from  the  pursuit.  Maude  without 
her  thirty  thousand  pounds  is,  I  regret  to 
say,  '  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever,' 
beyond  my  indulging  in.  No.  Matrimony 
with  me  is  a  chapter  in  social  economy.  My 
wife  must  not  only  be  able  to  pay  her  way 
but  mine  too.    Considering  how  over-stocked 
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with  marriageable  young  women  the  United 
Kingdom  is,  I  think  a  good-looking  fellow 
of  decent  family  is  entitled  to  ask  that  much. 
JSTow,  Maude  is  delighted  to  see  me  back  out 
to  begin  with.  My  sweet  cousin  never  quite 
appreciated  me,  though  I  should  have  mar- 
ried her  but  for  this  confounded  contretemps. 
Secondly,  she  is  supremely  grateful  to  me 
for  expressing  my  firm  belief  in  Wheldrake' s 
innocence,  and  on  that  point  there's  no 
better  judge;  and,  lastly,  Wheldrake  himself, 
when  he  sees  all  this,  will  be  sure,  for  his 
own  sake,  to  do  the  best  for  me.  There's 
the  one  thing — how  did  Wheldrake  come 
here  ?  Impossible  to  guess,  Patroceni  is 
humorous  in  his  epithets.  He  calls  us 
guests.  Wheldrake,  I  should  imagine,  is 
less  a  prisoner  than  any  of  us,  although  he 
was  made  to  draw  lots  with  us.  A  cynical, 
whimsical  devil — this  Patroceni.  I  wonder 
how  much  of  my  past  he's  thought  fit  to 
entrust  Wheldrake  with.  However,  it's  use- 
less  to   speculate   on  that  point — my  only 
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chance   is    to   act   as   if  he   has   told   him 
nothing." 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Pullerton  emerged 
from  the  hut,  and  wended  her  way  across 
the  grass  leisurely  to  where  Hammerton 
was  seated.  "  Yes,"  he  murmured  sarcasti- 
cally, "nothing  stops  them.  Here  comes 
my  beloved  aunt,  rather  uncomfortable 
about  her  personal  safety,  and  in  serious 
trepidation  about  her  diamonds  and  bank 
account.  Sensible  people  keep  it  overdrawn, 
which  does  away  with  all  anxiety,  and  yet 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  troubles  here  she  is 
armed  cap-a-pied  on  the  chance  of  churning 
up  a  flirtation  with  that  phlegmatic  Glan- 
fielcl.  I  fancy  most  women  would  have 
made  light  of  the  lions  if  they  could  have 
had  a  few  hours'  tete-a-tete  with  Daniel. 
It's  in  the  blood  of  most  of  them,  and  won- 
derful are  the  small  deer  they  will  stoop  to 
rather  than  not  subjugate  somebody.  Here's 
Aunt  Clara,  given  Glanfield  out  of  the  way, 
quite    capable   of    reducing    one    of    these 
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scoundrels  to  a  lap-dog  condition,  and  I'd 
back  her  to  do  it  if  she  took  it  into  her  head 
to  try." 

"  Well,  Fred,"  said  Mrs.  Fullerton,  anx- 
iously, "  what  terms  have  you  succeeded  in 
making  with  your  friend  ?  "  and  the  widow 
accentuated  the  last  word  spitefully.  "  Is  it 
all  settled  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  the  Count  would  abate  not  a 
tittle  of  the  sum  he  at  first  named." 

Ct  It's  monstrous,  and  if  the  Neapolitan 
police  were  good  for  anything  they  would 
interfere  at  once." 

a  It's  devoutly  to  be  hoped  they  won't," 
replied  Hammerton,  sharply.  "Any  inter- 
ference on  their  part  would  cost  us  our  lives 
in  all  probability ;  but  I  don't  think  we  need 
-be  apprehensive  on  that  point." 

"  I  suppose  Jasper  will  have  to  go  to 
Naples  to  arrange  money  matters  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  but  here  comes  Glan- 
field ;  he  will  tell  you  all  about  it  better  than 
I  can,''   and   Hammerton   took   the   oppor- 
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tunity  of  Glanfield's  approach  to  make  his 
escape. 

"  Sit  clown,  Mr.  Glanfield,  and  tell  me 
the  result  of  your  negociations.  Fred  tells 
me  you  have  failed  to  obtain  any  reduction 
of  the  monstrous  demand. " 

"None,"  rejoined  Glanfield,  gaily.  "The 
Count  is  a  first-class  marauder,  and  under- 
stands the  skinning  of  his  victims  tho- 
roughly. He'd  have  been  a  splendid  fellow 
in  the  old  days,  when  c  noble  Lord  Howard 
he  lived  on  the  border,'  a  very  prince  of 
spoilers." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  see  what  you've 
got  to  look  so  pleased  about,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Pullerton,  tartly.  "  Even  if  our  lives  are 
spared  we  shall  pay  very  dearly  for  them." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Eullerton,  don't  pray  be 
under  any  anxiety  about  our  safety.  A  tem- 
porary detention  is  all  you  have  to  fear, 
perhaps  prolonged  a  week  more  than  is 
agreeable,  but  that's  the  worst  that  can 
happen  to  us." 
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"  Well,  who  is  to  go  ?  You  are  sure 
there  is  no  danger?  I  know  I  can  rely 
upon  what  you  say.  "Why  don't  they  send 
Jasper  ?  " 

"  For  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons.  The 
Count  is  much  too  'cute  to  part  with  c  the 
pick  of  the  basket.'  Sir  Jasper,  he  knows, 
is  far  away  the  wealthiest  of  his  captives. 
Patroceni's  not  the  man,  when  he's  made  a 
haul,  to  throw  the  big  fish  back  into  the 
stream." 

"  Then  I  presume  you  go,  and  that  is  why 
you  are  so  absurdly  cheerful,"  said  Mrs. 
Pullerton  with  some  little  asperity. 

Glanfield  looked  at  her  for  a  moment. 
"  A  little  irritable  from  change  of  stable," 
he  muttered.  "  No,"  he  continued  aloud, 
"  I  don't  go,  but  Cyril  Wheldrake  does,  and 
he  can " 

"  Mr.  Wheldrake!"  almost  screamed  Mrs. 
Fuller  ton.  "  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  he's 
here  ?  How  did  he  come  ?  When  did  he 
come  ?     Quick  !  tell  me  everything." 
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"  It's  a  long  story,''  replied  Glanfield, 
"  but  he's  a  prisoner  like  ourselves.  He  was 
actually  kidnapped  at  Naples  in  the  Villa 
del  Reale,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our 
hotel.  He  has  been  here  some  days,  and 
says  Patroceni  had  the  most  accurate  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  our  movements  all 
along.  He  has  lots  of  spies  in  Naples,  and 
any  attempt  at  false  play  in  this  business 
would  very  likely  result  in  terrible  conse- 
quences to  the  men  left  behind;  but  we  may 
thoroughly  trust  Cyril." 

"  And  how  does  he  look  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Eullerton. 

"  Rather  worn.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
hear  all  about  Maude.  He  had  seen  in  some 
stray  society  paper  that  she  was  going  to  be 
married  to  Hammerton,  and  he  wanted 
much  to  know  whether  that  was  true.  I 
don't  know  what  to  think,  she  puzzles  me. 
Sometimes  I  think  he  has  a  chance,  and  then 
she  lashes  out  and  shows  temper,  just  as  she 
did  the  other  day  at  Naples,  and  it  looks 
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odds  against  her  settling  down  to  double 
harness.     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  get 
more  difficult  to  understand  day  by  day ; 
but,  as  a  woman  whose  misfortune  it  has 
been  to  be  initiated  in  the  language  of 
grooms  and  horse-copers,  I  won't  affect  not 
to  understand  you.  As  I  told  you  once 
before,  I'm  puzzled  ;  but,  if  Mr.  Wheldrake 
reappears  upon  the  scene,  I  wouldn't  give 
much  for  Fred's  chance.  It's  Mr.  Whel- 
drake's  absence  that  makes  Fred's  oppor- 
tunity." 

"  He'll  be  awful  glad  to  hear  that,  poor 
old  chap,  for  he  hasn't  got  over  it  a  bit. 
He's  just  as  far  gone  as  ever  he  was.  He's 
exuding  spooniness  from  every  pore." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Ful- 
lerton,  gravely.  "  No  good  can  come  of  it 
while  that  horrid  charge  hangs  over  his 
head.  If  they  meet  they'll  only  make  each 
other  unhappy.  Sir  Jasper  will  never  give 
his  consent." 
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"My  dear  Mrs.  Pullerton,  Cyril  will 
never  need  it  while  that  charge  remains  dis- 
proved. He  said  he  would  ask  no  girl  to 
share  so  stained  a  name  as  his  that  night  at 
Wrottsley,  and  he  would,  nay  does,  say  the 
same  now;  but  thank  Heaven  there's  a  rift 
through  the  clouds  at  last,  and  I  believe  we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  the  true  story  of 
that  night's  work  before  long." 

"  What,  you  think  Mr.  Wheldrake  will  be 
able  to  prove  his  innocence  ?  " 

"  I  do,  and  to  show  who  was  guilty  besides. 
But  no  more  of  that  at  present.  How  are 
you  put  up — pretty  comfortably  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  fairly.  I've  slept  in  much 
rougher  places  when  touring  in  Italy  years 
ago.  If  you  get  off  the  beaten  track  in  this 
country,  as  you  know,  the  accommodation 
for  travellers  is  pretty  rough.  Maude  and 
I  have  not  much  to  complain  of.  Besides, 
we  were  sent  up  an  excellent  plain  meal, 
with  wine  that  even  Sir  Jasper  admitted  to 
be  excellent  of  its  kind." 
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Mrs.  Fullerton,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  talking  of  twenty  years  ago,  or  more 
even.  While  she  is  speaking  the  great 
struggle  between  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the 
supremacy  of  Germany  has  yet  to  be  fought ; 
and  her  reminiscences  of  travelling  in  Italy 
were  before  the  French  Emperor's  proud 
boast  that  Italy  should  be  free  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic  had  been  half  realised,  on 
Solferino's  blundered  field,  where  masses  of 
the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world,  on  ground 
specially  adapted  for  horsemen,  looked  coolly 
on  while  their  brethren  of  the  line  were 
manoeuvred  to  their  destruction. 

"  Oh,  well,  there's  nothing  to  be  very 
unhappy  about,  after  all.  I  am  sure,  if  all 
ends  as  I  think  it  will,  in  clearing  Whel- 
drake's  honour,  we  shall  have  our  quid  pro 
quo  out  of  it.  We  shall  be  bled ;  but,  to 
secure  his  daughter's  happiness  and  to  right 
Wheldrake's  good  name,  Sir  Jasper  would 
not  grudge  a  few  thousand  pounds.  More- 
over, remember — Wheldrakc,  in  some  shape, 
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will  lighten  the  burden ;  for  he  has  money, 
and  is  most  liberal  in  his  suggestions  as  to 
what  part  he  is  to  take  upon  himself." 

"Mr.  Glanfield,"  exclaimed  the  widow, 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "  I  forgive  you 
all  your  slang.  I  think  you're  one  of  the 
best  men  and  staunchest  friends  I  ever  met 
with."  And  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart 
Mrs.  Fullerton  extended  her  hand  to  Glan- 
field. 

It  was  a  plump,  warm,  pretty  hand,  and 
therefore  it  was  excusable  in  Mr.  Glanfield 
to  be  rather  reluctant  about  releasing  it; 
but  even  Mrs.  Pullerton,  who  was  by  no 
means  unaccustomed  to  having  it  squeezed, 
flushed  slightly  at  the  unconscionable  time 
that  gentleman  held  it.  "  Oh  dear  !  "  she 
muttered  to  herself,  "if  he  wants  it  for  a 
permanency,  why  can't  he  say  so  ?  and,  my 
gracious  !  my  poor  patte  might  as  well  be  in 
a  lemon-squeezer." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Glanfield,"  she  said  at 
length,   when  he  relapsed  his   grasp;    "I 
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don't  think  there's  a  whole  bone  left  in  it. 
That  hearty  English  grip  conies  a  trifle  hard 
on  feminine  fingers." 

"  The  old  story,' '  he  replied;  roughly. 
"  The  minute  we're  fools  enough  to  exhibit 
the  least  bit  of  feeling  you  laugh  at  us.  The 
old  axiom  is  right — c  Never  lose  your  head 
about  a  woman,  and  she  is  safe  to  lose  her 
head  about  you.' " 

Mrs.  Fullerton  opened  her  eyes  to  their 
widest.  She  had  never  heard  such  cynical 
worldly  maxims  drop  from  Glanfield's  lips 
before.  The  widow  had  yet  to  learn  that 
few  men  of  the  world  but  are  furnished  with 
such  sceptical  lore  relating  to  the  sex,  which 
they  preach  theoretically  but  usually  forget 
in  practice.  It  is  the  veriest  club  sceptic — 
that  authority  of  the  smoking-room  on  the 
eternal  war  between  the  sexes — that  usually 
winds  up  by  falling  into  the  toils  of  the 
third-rate  actress  or  milliner's  apprentice. 
Mrs.  Eullerton  felt  more  respect  for  Glan- 
field  after  his  last  remark  than  she  had  ever 
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felt  before.  A  woman  always  admires  a  man 
who  asserts  himself,  just  as  she  always 
reverences  the  man  who  is  emphatically  her 
master :  more  clearly  emphasised  this  in  low 
life,  where  the  passions  are  broader  because 
less  restrained  by  the  training  of  civilisation. 
The  one  thing  immutable  on  this  earth  is 
human  nature,  which  is  ever  the  same  let 
the  varnish  be  what  it  may.  Cupidity, 
jealousy,  vanity,  meanness,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  passions  are  as  much  in  play  on  the 
banks  of  the  Congo  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Glanfield,  but  there  is 
surely  no  question  of  either  of  us  losing  our 
heads.  You  might,"  added  Mrs.  Pullerton, 
demurely,  "  go  wild  about  a  horse,  but  not 
about  one  of  our  inferior  sex." 

But  Glanfield  had  already  recovered  him- 
self. It  was  very  rarely  that  the  imper- 
turbable Jim  was  drawn  into  so  much 
warmth  of  expression ;  and  that  he  should 
have  so  far  committed  himself  was  due  to 
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the  elation  of  his  spirits  at  meeting  Whel- 
drake  and  hearing  Patroceni's  account 
of  the  Wrottsley  affair,  shadowy  though  it 
was.  Wheldrake  had  told  him  all  about  the 
night's  play  with  Sarini,  and  Glanfield  quite 
agreed  that  the  introduction  of  the  false 
cards  amongst  Sarini's  notes  had  been 
planned  solely  with  a  view  of  showing 
Wheldrake  how  he  had  been  made  to  appear 
guilty  of  cheating  at  Wrottsley.  One 
thing  Glanfield  completely  overlooked  in  his 
anxiety  to  arrive  at  Wheldrake' s  innocence  : 
it  was  that  the  proof  of  it  all  depended  so 
far  on  the  word  of  Patroceni,  and  that  he 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  very  dubious 
character  and  antecedents. 

"  Quite  right,  Mrs.  Eullerton,  we  do  go 
just  as  wild  about  horses  as  we  do  about 
your  charming  selves ;  and,  upon  my  honour, 
I  don't  know  which  we  come  to  most  grief 
over.  You  see  a  fellow  can  lose  a  lot  of 
money  over  a  horse  when  he  takes  a  fancy 
to  one,  but  he  can  lose  quite  as  much  when 
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he  takes  a  fancy  to  a  woman,  and  perhaps 
wreck  his  life's  happiness  to  hoot.  An- 
other advantage :  you  can  always  get  rid  of 
the  one  you  see,  hut  you  can't  of  the  other. 
The  four-footed  love  comes  cheapest  in  the 
end." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  IMlerton,  "how 
you  really  dare  to  preach  such  a  homily  to 
me  I  can't  conceive  !  What  little  good  ever 
adorns  your  worthless  lives  emanates  from 
us.  As  boys  you  owe  your  best  teaching  to 
your  mother ;  as  men,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  you  derive  your  best  impulses  from 
your  sweethearts  and  wives." 

"Wonder  what  Jack  Boscobel  said  about 
that  ?  His  wife  landed  him  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  at  the  end  of  the  second 
season." 

"  Mrs.  Boscobel  was  a  vain,  frivolous 
woman,  whom  no  sensible  man  ought  to 
have  married,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pullerton, 
sharply.  "  She  is  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule." 
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"Strikes  me,55  replied  Glanfield,  "you 
carry  on  this  argument  pretty  much  as 
ladies  play  a  round  game — you  keep  on 
making  rules  to  suit  your  own  hand ;  how- 
ever, the  deduction  is  obvious.  Theoreti- 
cally, we  are  all  to  get  married  and  live 
happy  ever  afterwards ;  practically,  we 
don't  always  manage  that  latter  part." 

"  It's  entirely  your  own  faults  when  you 
don't,"  said  Mrs. Fullerton,  laughing.  "If 
you  give  us  all  we  want  and  let  us  have  our 
own  way  there  never  would  be  domestic 
squabbles.  But  when  does  Mr.  Wheldrake 
start  ?  " 

"  A  little  before  daybreak,"  rejoined 
Glanfield. 

"  And  when  will  he  return  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  say.  We 
shall,  no  doubt,  speedily  hear  from  him,  but 
the  raising  of  this  amount  of  money  in 
specie  will,  I  am  afraid,  cause  some  little 
delay.  "While  this  superb  weather  lasts 
there  is  no  great  hardship  in  this  sort  of 
H  2 
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picnicing,  and  we  shall  be  probably  ran- 
somed before  there  is  any  change  in  it." 

"One  question  more,"  said  Mrs.  Puller- 
ton,  rising.  "  Does  Maude  know  Mr.  Whel- 
clrake  is  here  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,"  replied  Glanfield. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CHISEL    ON     THE     TRAIL, 

We  must  now  look  back  upon  the  troubles 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  so  far  played  a  very 
inferior  part  of  this  narrative.  Mr.  Chisel, 
after  some  months'  weary  waiting,  had  one 
morning  received  the  welcome  order  to  join 
his  master  in  Italy,  for  that  country  had 
been  the  scene  of  Wheldrake's  wanderings. 
Home,  Florence,  Venice,  Pisa,  Milan,  &c, 
he  had  sojourned  in  every  one  of  them  ; 
sauntering,  so  to  speak,  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  the  country  as  fancy  led  him 
without  any  set  line  of  travel.     Wherever 
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he  might  be,  however,  Wheldrake  scrupu- 
lously avoided  his  countrymen  and  the 
hotels  and  quarters  of  the  towns  most 
affected  by  them ;  and  so  successful  had  he 
been  in  maintaining  his  exclusiveness  that 
he  had  encountered  none  of  his  acquaint- 
ances to  speak  to,  supposing  their  virtue  did 
not  suggest  to  them  that,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Levite,  they  should  pass  by  on  the 
other  side.  So  sensitive  was  Wheldrake  on 
this  point,  that,  on  the  few  occasions  he  had 
either  seen  or  learnt  there  were  old  friends 
of  his  in  a  place,  he  had  carefully  avoided 
them  and  at  once  cut  short  his  stay. 

After  various  wanderings  he  at  last  found 
himself  in  Naples,  and  at  once  started  off 
to  see  the  marvels  of  Pompeii.  This 
curious  reproduction  of  the  old  Roman  life 
had  a  fascination  for  him,  and  he  moved  at 
once  from  Naples  to  the  little  inn  at  Pom- 
peii, and  spent  days  in  exploring  the  un- 
buried  cities.  Satiated  at  last  by  this  study 
of  the  luxurious  life  of  the  Roman  empire, 
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he  one  clay  set  forth  on  foot  to  Naples, 
leaving  Chisel  to  follow  hy  carriage  with 
the  luggage,  with  what  disastrous  result  we 
have  seen.  When  Chisel  arrived  with  the 
baggage  and  found  that  his  master  had 
never  reached  the  hotel  he  had  specified, 
Chisel  was  by  no  means  put  out.  He  was 
used  to  this.  In  his  desire  to  avoid  recog- 
nition, his  master  often  reconnoitred  the 
hotels  before  bringing  his  baggage,  in  order 
to  be  sure  there  was  no  gushing,  garrulous 
acquaintance  of  his  therein.  To  be  patron- 
isingly  pitied  for  misfortune  is  perhaps  the 
most  galling  ordeal  humanity  is  ever  called 
on  to  encounter.  So  Chisel  patiently 
awaited  either  his  master's  appearance  or 
orders  from  him  of  some  sort,  but  the  night 
rolled  by  and  the  next  day  followed  suit, 
and  still  Mr.  Chisel  heard  nothing  of  his 
master,  and  then  it  came  upon  him  that  he 
must  be  up  and  doing.  He  was  quite  con- 
scious that  if  anything  had  happened  to  his 
master  he'd  a  difficult  task  before  him.     He 
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was  a  sharp  fellow,  but  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  either  Italian  or  of  foreign  cus- 
toms, nor  had  he  any  one  to  whom  he  could 
apply  for  advice.  His  first  step  was  obvious: 
to  go  round  the  hotels  and  inquire  whether 
Wheldrake  was  amongst  the  guests  was 
soon  done,  with  unsatisfactory  result;  but 
Mr.  Chisel  did  obtain  one  bit  of  intelli- 
gence, namely,  that  Sir  Jasper  and  his  party 
were  in  Naples.  Chisel  turned  it  over  in 
his  mind  a  good  many  times  as  to  whether 
he  should  take  counsel  with  them ;  but  he 
knew  upon  what  peculiar  grounds  his 
master  had  left  Wrottsley,  and  surmised 
that,  should  Wheldrake  turn  up  all  right, 
these  were  the  people  of  all  others  he  would 
least  wish  to  meet.  And  this  feeling  re- 
strained him,  though,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
none  of  Sir  Jasper's  party  had  much  expe- 
rience of  the  customs  of  the  country.  Then 
Mr.  Chisel  got  hold  of  an  interpreter,  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  police,  where  he 
told  his  story,  was  cross-examined  as  closely 
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as  if  he  himself  might  be  supposed  to  have 
made  away  with  his  master,  his  answers 
being  carefully  taken  down  in  a  folio 
volume,  at  great  length.  Then  the  police 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  would 
see  about  it ;  and  left  a  pleasant  impression 
that  if  he  thought  to  throw  dust  in  their 
eyes,  and  evade  the  consequence  of  his 
crime  in  that  wise,  he  was  very  much  mis- 
taken. Chisel  had  now  to  discover  that  the 
Neapolitan  police  had  a  leisurely  way  of 
seeing  about  things  that  was  simply  mad- 
dening, and  that  his  calling  to  ask  if  they 
had  any  information  to  give  him  only  fur- 
nished occasion  for  a  fresh  examination  of 
himself.  In  short,  the  police  had  got  it 
into  their  sapient  heads  that  Chisel  had 
murdered  his  master,  and  was  adopting  the 
stale  device  of  raising  a  hue  and  cry  to 
divert  suspicion  from  himself.  Instead  of 
making  strenuous  search  after  the  missing 
man,  Jthey  directed  their  whole  energies 
to  dogging  the  steps  of  his  servant.     They 
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had  never  been  much  use  at  the  best  of 
times,  save  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  that 
abominable  tyrant,  King  Bomba,  the  last 
reigning  monarch  in  Europe  who  dared  to 
venture  upon  atrocities  that  would  have 
driven  the  very  Ashantees  into  insurrec- 
tion. In  these  days  they  took  things 
pretty  easily,  unless  their  palms  were  well 
oiled.  While  King  Bomba  reigned  it  had 
been  different,  for  that  kinglet  was  possessed 
of  a  royally  irascible  temper,  that  badly 
brooked  disappointment.  If  his  agents 
failed  to  apprehend  the  unfortunate  who 
had  incurred  the  royal  wrath,  he  had  a 
way  of  meting  out  the  death  or  imprison- 
ment designed  for  the  object  of  his  detesta- 
tion on  the  agent  who  had  failed  to  appre- 
hend him.  The  Neapolitan  police,  under 
these  circumstances,  became  an  extremely 
acute  body  whenever  royalty  named  the 
quarry.  But  it  was  not  likely  they  were 
going  to  trouble  their  heads  much  about 
an   obscure   Englishman,  in  whose   fate   it 
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was  quite  evident  no  one  took  an  interest 
save  his  servant ;  and  about  that,  as  afore- 
said, the  police  had  formed  their  own 
opinions— it  was  not  likely  that  this  fat- 
headed  islander  was  going  to  impose  upon 
the  superior  intelligence  of  a  Latin  race  ! 
It  was  always  the  same ;  such  men  always 
over-acted  their  part.  In  the  extreme  fuss 
he  was  making  about  his  master's  dis- 
appearance, he  was  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  expose  how  he  himself  had  caused  that 
disappearance.  So  Chisel  was  the  daily 
victim  of  this  delusion.  He  called  to  in- 
quire for  news,  and  was  quietly  put  through 
a  most  insidious  cross-examination  by  one 
of  the  smartest  chiefs  of  the  gendarmerie. 

Chisel  at  last  got  wearied  and  disgusted 
with  the  eternal  response  that  they  had 
nothing  as  yet  to  communicate,  but  they 
were  on  the  track.  He  determined  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Glanfield ;  he  was  a  staunch  friend 
of  his  master's,  and  he  could  count  upon 
help   from   him.     These   cursed    gendarmes 
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would  pay  more  attention  to  him  than  they 
did  to  a  man  of  his  own  station. 

They  would  never  dare  to  question  Mr. 
Glanfield  in  the  way  they  did  him.  And 
now  occurred  another  surprise  for  Mr. 
Chisel.  He  had,  as  we  know,  heen  a  good 
while  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
appeal  to  Sir  Jasper's  party  for  assistance  in 
this  matter;  and  when  he  arrived  at  their 
hotel  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Glanfield  he  was 
informed  the  whole  party  had  departed  for 
Amalfi  that  morning,  and  would  not  be 
back  for  two  or  it  might  be  for  three  days. 
Mr.  Chisel  waited  two  days,  and  then  once 
more  called  at  the  hotel,  only  to  be  informed 
that  the  travellers  had  not  as  yet  returned. 
He  called  again  the  next  day,  but  the  reply 
was  the  same.  It  was  curious.  He  applied 
to  see  the  landlord.  What  did  the  landlord 
think  ?  Did  he  fancy  anything  was  wrong 
with  the  travellers  ?  But  the  landlord 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed. 
The  English  milord  had  kept  on  his  rooms, 
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quite  conclusive  this  to  the  hotel-keeper 
that  no  harm  could  have  come  to  him. 

"  Ah  !  your  countrymen  are  not  like  other 
people,"  said  he.  "  They  are  as  if  they  were 
bitten  by  the  tarantula — they  have  no  idea 
of  the  dolce  far  niente — they  are  always  on 
the  move.  They  don't  understand  the 
siesta.  Ah,  who  can  say  where  an  English- 
man's wanderings  will  end  ?  They  may  not 
come  back  for  a  week,  but  they  have  left  all 
their  heavy  baggage,  and  they  have  kept  on 
my  rooms.  Milord  Verslee,  he  is  very  rich 
and  a  great  sign  or  in  his  own  country  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  retorted  Chisel,  "  but  that's  no 
safeguard  against  a  man  coming  to  grief. 
It's  a  queer  road  that  to  Amain,  so  I  hear; 
and,  though  they  say  such  things  don't  take 
place  now,  yet  I'm  told  that  there  are  a  good 
many  of  your  people  who  were  '  out '  in  the 
troublous  times  who  have  taken  to  the 
mountains." 

"  The  saints  forbid,  signor  !  "  replied  the 
landlord,  crossing  himself.     "  It  is  best  not 
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to  talk  of  such  people — they  have  both 
long  ears  and  long  arms  ;  but,  even  suppos- 
ing there  should  be  some  of  them  about, 
they  would  never  meddle  with  Englishmen, 
much  less  so  large  a  party  as  Milord  Verslee's. 
Ah,"  he  continued,  looking  round  cautiously 
and  lowering  his  voice,  "  they  are  a  great 
pest  to  the  country,  and  interfere  dreadfully 
with  our  business." 

"  I  dare  say,'*  replied  Chisel,  quietly ; 
"  I'll  call  in  to-morrow.  Interfere  with  his 
business ! "  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  no 
doubt  they  do.  That  sleek  old  villain  yearns 
for  a  monopoly,  and  feels  quite  equal  to 
doing  all  the  robbery  in  these  parts." 

Another  day  or  two  elapsed,  and  still 
Chisel  could  hear  nothing  of  either  his 
master  or  Sir  Jasper's  party.  A  shrewd, 
sharp,  energetic  man,  sincerely  attached  to 
his  master,  he  chafed  terribly  under  this  en- 
forced inaction.  Suddenly  an  idea  struck 
him  :  he  was  no  good  here,  he  could  hit 
upon  no  clue  which  afforded  a  possibility  of 
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tracing  his  master.  As  for  the  police,  if  they 
acted  at  all  they  would  act  in  their  own  way 
and  at  their  own  time.    He  would  follow  Sir 
Jasper  to  Amalfi.     The  carriages  had  been 
taken  from  the  hotel,  and  would  be  there- 
fore easily  traced  along  the  road.     By  that 
means  he  would  either  find  Sir  Jasper  and 
his  party  or  discover  what  had  become  of 
them.    An  excellent  plan,  but  with  one  very 
serious  drawback,  which  it  was  impossible 
that  Chisel  could  conjecture.    It  was  simply 
this :  Chisel  is  bent  on  tracking  Sir  Jasper, 
whilst,   unknown    to    him,    the    police   are 
dogging   his  own  steps.     Should  Chisel  be 
successful  in  his  search  the  trail  must  in- 
evitably lead  him  into  the  midst  of  Patro- 
ceni's  band  with  the  gendarmes  on  his  track, 
and  this  is  likely  to  render  the  position  of 
the  captives  extremely  hazardous. 

However,  all  this  was  of  course  outside  the 
ken  of  Chisel.  That  faithful  servitor  made 
speedy  arrangements  for  hiring  a  hack,  and 
with  a  light  valise  strapped  at  the  back  of 
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his  saddle  started  forth  on  the  road  to 
Amalfi.  Inquiries  at  Pompeii  of  course 
speedily  elicited  the  fact  that  Sir  Jasper's 
party  had  passed  through  three  days  before 
on  the  way  to  Amalfi. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  hostess,  "  we  expected 
them  back  the  day  before  yesterday ;  but  of 
course  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  their  plea- 
sure do  not  tie  themselves  down  to  time. 
They  probably  found  the  sea-breezes  and 
hill-scenery  of  Amalfi  so  much  to  their  taste 
that  they  stayed  on  there,  or  perhaps  they 
made  excursions  from  there  in  some  other 
direction.  There  was  no  saying  what  an 
Englishman  would  not  do  in  that  way. 
Why,  there  was  the  signor,  your  master, 
spent  whole  days  here  wandering  about 
these  old  ruined  cities.  How  could  people 
leave  Naples  with  all  its  life  and  music  to 
look  at  these  dreary  cities  of  the  dead.  Ah  ! 
if  she  had  only  a  holiday  she  wouldn't  waste 
it  wandering  about  those  old  lava  beds  I"  So 
Chisel,  having  refreshed  himself,  and  finding 
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there  was  no  more  information  to  be 
gathered  from  his  hostess,  once  more  swung 
himself  into  the  saddle  and  resumed  his 
journey.  It  was  often  done,  but  it  was  a 
very  long  stage  to  pull  through  to  Amain  in 
one  day.  Chisel,  who  was  versatile  in  his 
accomplishments,  was  a  fair  horseman,  and 
consequently  proceeded  leisurely  on  his  way, 
so  as  to  save  his  horse  as  much  as  possible. 

He  had  ascertained  that  Sir  Jasper  and 
his  party  had  passed,  but  nothing  had  been 
seen  of  them  since,  although  they  had 
spoken  of  their  intention  of  stopping  for 
some  hours,  if  not  for  the  night,  at  the 
little  inn  on  their  return.  Nothing  much 
was  to  be  made  of  this  information,  and 
Chisel  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  Amain. 
He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  perceived  two 
carriages  coming  towards  him.  Now  car- 
riages are  scarce  on  that  road,  and  it  struck 
Chisel  as  rather  singular  that  there  should 
be  two  evidently  travelling  in  company,  and 
as  they  drew  near  he  noticed  that  they  were 
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both  empty.  Then  it  struck  him  that  these 
were  probably  the  carriages  that  had  con- 
veyed Sir  Jasper  and  his  party,  and  the 
drivers  would  be  able  at  all  events  to  tell 
him  where  they  had  left  their  employers. 
But  this  was  precisely  what  they  could  not 
or  would  not  do :  they  either  did  not  or 
pretended  not  to  understand  the  questions 
put  to  them ;  and  Chisel  was  about  to 
abandon  his  inquiries  in  despair  when 
another  horseman  came  up,  and  put  a  very 
different  complexion  on  the  affair. 

Time  is  apparently  of  no  consequence  in 
Naples  and  its  vicinity.  The  passers-by 
have  always  leisure  to  participate  in  the 
business  of  the  stranger.  The  bare  idea  of 
anybody  having  any  business  and  endea- 
vouring to  attend  to  it  perhaps  stimulates 
their  indolent  nature,  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  new-comer  joined  in  the  questioning  of 
the  drivers  with  the  readiest  good-nature. 
He  spoke  a  little  English,  and  his  appear- 
ance evidently  disconcerted  the  drivers.     He 
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spoke  as  a  man  having  authority,  and, 
though  Chisel  did  not  understand  what  he 
said,  he  could  see  that  he  was  listened  to 
with  great  deference. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "you  are  the  drivers  who 
took  the  English  lord  off  to  Amain  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  use  your  denying  it,  because  I  know 
you  both,  and  saw  you  start.  This  gentle- 
man is  desirous  of  knowing  where  you  left 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Well,  that  is  a 
question  very  easy  to  answer;  you  have 
only  to  say  and  then  he  would  be  satisfied." 

But  this  apparently  was  not  so  easy. 
The  drivers  stammered,  and  when  pressed 
gave  most  evasive  and  equivocal  answers; 
but  this  only  whetted  the  curiosity  of  the 
police-agent,  for  such  he  was.  Had  the 
drivers  lied  glibly,  the  police-agent  would 
have  troubled  his  head  no  further  about  the 
matter.  His  object  was  never  to  let  Chisel 
out  of  his  sight.  Holding  the  theory  that 
the  luckless  Chisel  had  done  his  master  to 
death,  he  persistently  tracked  him,  in  order 
12 
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to  obtain  evidence  of  his  crime,  but  the 
minute  these  drivers  made  a  mystery  of 
where  they  had  left  their  employers  he  was 
determined  to  know.  A  mystery  to  him. 
was  what  a  double  acrostic  is  to  some 
people;  he  delighted  in  mysteries.  His 
life  was  spent  in  elucidating  them;  his 
manner  suddenly  changed.  Instead  of  the 
genial  bonlwmmie  with  which  he  first  com- 
menced his  inquiries,  he  assumed  a  more 
minatory  tone,  and  said  sharply,  "  No  non- 
sense !  You  know  perfectly  well  who  I 
am;  answer  me  directly.  What  have  you 
done  with  the  English  people  you  drove 
from  Naples?" 

The  faces  of  the  unfortunate  drivers  were 
a  study.  Consternation  was  depicted  on 
their  countenances.  On  the  one  side  stood 
the  vengeance  of  the  brigands,  on  the  other 
the  retribution  which  followed  any  trifling 
with  the  police.  M.  Leroux  was  a  French- 
man, and  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  astute 
and    determined    police-agents    whom    the 
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Government  had  in  their  employ  ;  but  after 
a  little  hesitation  the  drivers  remembered 
that  they  were  coming  away  from  brigands, 
whilst  they  were  going  straight  into  the 
jaws  of  the  police ;  and,  therefore,  no  little 
to  Leroux's  astonishment,  made  a  full  con- 
fession of  what  had  befallen  Sir  Jasper  and 
his  party. 

"  I  can  now  tell  you  what  you  want  to 
know,  signor,"  said  the  police-agent.  "  The 
English  milord  and  his  party  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  brigands.  It  is  perfectly 
useless  for  you  to  endeavour  to  trace  them, 
and,  between  you  and  me,  this  road  is  by  no 
means  safe  to  travel  further.  I  know  the 
habits  of  these  gentry,  and  it  is  in  Naples 
we  shall  next  hear  tidings  of  them." 

Chisel  pondered  for  a  few  seconds  over 
the  stranger's  remarks,  and  then  followed 
his  advice  and  turned  his  horse  about. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

REAPPEARANCE  OF  GIOVANNI. 

A  rueful  sight  was  Jackson  pacing  the 
platform  in  a  despair  half  comic,  half 
pathetic.  The  sun  had  just  sunk  below  the 
trees,  and  that  pompous  servitor  was  feebly 
wondering  where  he  was  to  lay  his  head. 

"  Thomas  Jackson,"  he  murmured  to 
himself,  "  you're  a  man  as  has  always  done 
your  duty  by  your  employers.  No  one  can 
ever  say  as  the  Wrottsleys'  wine  wasn't 
properly  butlered.  No  one  can  say  as  the 
Wrottsley  plate  wasn't  properly  cleaned ; 
and  as  for  the  lamps,  and  boots,  and  shoes, 
no  one  can  say  as  Thomas  Jackson  didn't 
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see  that  the  juniors  did  their  duty  by  them; 
but  such  a  position  for  an  upper  servant  to 
be  placed  in  I  never   did  see.     Bed !    the 
savages  don't  seem  to   know  what  such  a 
thing  is.  Hot  water  !  well,  they  don't  trouble 
that  much,  either  hot  or  cold,  either  inside 
or   out.      And   drink,  no   butler   that   ever 
lived  could  fill  glasses  fast  enough  for  such 
a  set  of  sponges  as  these.     It  seems  to  me 
there  is   a  sort  of    game   of  cross-purposes 
going  on ;  what  with  all  this  confidential  talk 
at  a  time  the  fat'll  be  in  the  fire,  and  the 
last  of  the  Jacksons  become  the  tenant  of  a 
grave  amongst  wild  beasts  in  a  foreign  land. 
Pretty  thing  this  to  happen  to  a  man  who's 
made   his   responses    regular    in   Wrottsley 
church  for  the  last  thirty  years.     No  tomb- 
stone to  mark  the  spot  for  inquiring  friends 
and   record  my  virtues.      I  should  like  to 
have   had   it   writ   up   that   his   claret  was 
always  warm,  and  his  champagne  cold  ;  but 
I  suppose  that's  not  quite  the  thing  for  an 
elegy.     Mercy  on  me3  who's  this  ?  " 
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Jackson's  steps  by  this  time  bad  carried 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  from  the 
wood  slowly  emerged  a  man  with  livid  face 
and  eyes  that  still  burnt  with  the  but  half- 
subdued  light  of  fever.  His  head  was 
swathed  in  bandages,  and  he  bore  the 
appearance  of  one  who  had  gazed  far  through 
the  portals  of  the  tomb.  He  looked  about 
him  in  a  sort  of  timid,  unnerved  way5  as  if 
in  search  of  some  one,  and  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  he  was  hailed  by  one  of 
the  brigands  who  was  idly  smoking  on  the 
grass. 

"  Ah,  Giovanni,  what,  you  are  about 
again  ?  It's  not  many  who  recover  from 
his  Excellency's  handwriting.  Your  head- 
piece must  be  stronger  built  than  those  of 
most  of  us  to  have  stood  such  a  blow  as  I 
saw  dealt  you.  Santo  Diavolo !  it  would 
have  killed  au  ox  !  " 

el  I  have  been  as  near  death  as  a  man  can 
go  and  live.  My  brain  racks  yet,"  replied 
Giovanni,  in  a  low  quivering  voice.     "  My 
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knees  shake,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  be 
a  man  again/'  and  as  he  spoke  the  broken- 
down  bandit  sank  on  the  turf  beside  his 
comrade.  "  And  Matteo,"  he  exclaimed, 
while  a  savage  gleam  shot  from  his  dark 
eyes,  "  I  suppose  he  has  been  handsomely 
rewarded  ?     Is  he  still  here  ?  " 

Pietro,  for  he  happened  to  be  the  man 
Giovanni  had  addressed,  eyed  him  narrowly 
for  some  seconds  before  he  answered. 

"  You  had  best  be  careful  what  you  do  in 
that  matter — I  can  see  revenge  in  your  face ; 
but  mind,  I  have  no  fancy  any  more  than 
the  rest  of  us  to  find  our  lives  in  jeopardy  in 
order  that  you  may  pay  off  a  grudge  against 
Matteo." 

"  No,  no,"  interposed  the  other  nervously. 
"  I'll  be  true  to  my  oath,  never  fear;  but 
that,  Pietro,  doesn't  forbid  that  I  should 
settle  my  quarrel  with  Matteo  in  my  own 
way.     That's  not  against  mountain  law." 

"  I'm  not  sure,"  replied  the  other.  "  You 
can  never  keep  the  wine-cup  from  your  lips, 
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and  when  you  get  drunk  on  service  your 
tongue  runs  riot  and  you  endanger  the  whole 
of  us.  Matteo  was  right  to  let  the  chief 
know." 

"  It  was  a  dog's  trick/'  retorted  Giovanni, 
sullenly,  iC  There  was  no  harm  done,  and 
he  might  have  spared  an  old  comrade.  That 
I'm  not  beneath  the  turf  is  no  thanks  to 
him,  and  do  you  think  I'll  leave  a  debt  like 
this  unpaid  ?  " 

u  If  you're  guided  by  me  you  will.  If 
you  endanger  the  rest  of  us,  remember  there 
will  be  a  score  and  more  daggers  at  your 
throat.  Moreover,  I  should  doubt  whether 
his  Excellency  doesn't  value  Matteo's  brains 
higher  than  your  brute  strength." 

"  Ha !  I  am  not  to  strike  back,"  replied 
Giovanni,  in  tones  which,  though  low,  were 
pregnant  with  concentrated  hate.  "  You 
say  right,  Pietro,  it  is  strength  against 
brains.  Matteo  has  reft  me  of  my  strength ; 
let  him  take  heed  that  I,  in  my  turn,  don't 
still  his  scheming  brain  for  ever." 
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Once  more  Pietro  looked  at  him. curiously. 

"  Yes,  you  are  dangerous,"  he  said.  "  If 
I  were  Matteo  I  should  deem  it  a  misfortune 
that  his  Excellency  did  not  strike  a  trifle 
harder ;  but  remember,  if  you  involve  the 
common  safety  I  will  kill  you  with  my  own 
hand." 

"  A  fortnight  ago,"  said  the  once  brawny 
ruffian,  as  he  gazed  at  his  now  shrunken 
limbs,  "  and  the  man  who  talked  of  killing 
Giovanni  would  have  felt  he  had  no  holiday 
task  before  him.  Now  I  could  not  struggle 
with  a  child.  Give  me  a  pull  at  a  wine- 
flask,  for  Heaven's  sake." 

"  They  have  kept  you  short  of  liquor,  no 
doubt,"  replied  Pietro,  with  a  critical  glance 
at  his  companion.  "  It's  ill  feeding  fevers 
on  stuff  like  this,"  and  as  he  spoke  the 
bandit  rose,  and,  fishing  a  flask  out  of  the 
little  stream  that  trickled  along  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  on  the  side  where  the  tents  were 
pitched,  proceeded  to  administer  a  cup  of 
wine  to  his  invalid  companion. 
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"Drink!"  he  exclaimed;  "it  will  do 
you  good.  It  will  send  the  life-blood 
through  your  veins  once  more.  The  fever 
has  well-nigh  left  you,  and  your  strength 
will  come  back." 

The  shattered  bandit  greedily  drained  the 
cup  that  was  proffered  him. 

"  That's  good  stuff,"  said  he,  smacking  his 
lips;  "the  first  I've  tasted  since  his  Excel- 
lency struck  me  down  up  yonder.  Ha !  it 
puts  heart  in  a  man,  that.     Pill  it  again." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Pietro ;  "  but,  remember, 
that's  the  last,  and  is  more  than  you  can 
carry." 

Pietro  was  right,  for  no  sooner  had  he 
drained  it  than  the  enfeebled  man  sank  back 
upon  the  heather,  and  dropped  off  to 
slumber,  like  a  child.  His  comrade  looked 
at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  threw  a 
cloak  over  him,  with  more  tenderness  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  rough  marauder 
he  was. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  sleep  like  that  means 
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health  and  strength.  He  wants  the  wine 
now,  but  not  too  much — and  who  shall 
say  what  is  Giovanni's  idea  of  enough  ?  " 

Old  Jackson  from  a  little  distance  had 
watched  the  colloquy  between  the  brigands 
with  breathless  interest.  He  had  taken  it 
into  his  addled  old  head  that  he  was  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  plot  and  intrigue,  and 
that  the  whole  party  depended  upon  his 
alertness  and  vigilance.  He  could  not 
understand  in  the  least  what  the  two  men 
were  saying ;  but  he  could  comprehend 
Giovanni's  gleaming  eyes  and  vindictive 
expression,  and  drew  his  own  conclu- 
sions. 

"If  I  only  understood  their  lingo,"  he 
muttered,  mopping  his  brows;  "but  still,  to  a 
man  like  me,  who's  spent  his  life  in  studying 
faces  to  judge  what  their  owners  would  take, 
it's  all  clear  as  daylight.  That  scoundrel 
with  the  bandages  has  got  an  all-round  face; 
he  drinks  all  he  comes  across,  with  a  prefer- 
ence for  something  short  very  frequently. 
They    don't    stick    at    trifles,    that    sort — 
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specially  in  the  lower  orders.  A  butler  has 
great  opportunities.  I  know  your  generous 
port-wine  face,  and  your  much-calculating 
sherry- and-seltzer  countenance.  It's  the 
old  story  of  the  babes  in  the  wood  over 
again,  and  we're  the  babes.  Those  two 
scoundrels  were  the  villains  of  the  fable, 
and  that  ruffian  in  the  bandages  was  advo- 
cating the  cutting  our  throats,  while  the 
other,  I  fancy,  was  for  merely  emptying  our 
pockets.  Now,  Thomas  Jackson,  you  just 
pull  yourself  together,  and  think  what's  best 
to  be  done.  You've  got  to  pull  the  whole 
of  rem  through,  and  it  requires  a  man  of 
gumption  to  do  it,  and  you're  the  only  one 
of  the  lot  that's  got  any  gumption.  You 
were  the  only  one  who  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  call  for  the  police  when  we  were 
taken.  If  they  didn't  come  it  wasn't  your 
fault." 

But  the  more  Jackson  puzzled  his  brain 
over  the  problem  of  escape  the  more  in- 
tricate it  became.  The  old  man,  in  fact,  in- 
dulged in  a  very  Newgate  Calendar  of  blood- 
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shed,  and  pictured  deeds  of  violence  that  he 
was  perfectly  incapable  of  committing.  He 
gravely  discussed  within  himself  the  advisa- 
bility of  knocking  the  sleeping  brigand  on 
the  head,  the  garrulous,  tender-hearted  old 
man  being  as  utterly  wanting  in  the  nerve 
requisite  for  the  shedding  of  blood  as  a 
canary.  Then  Jackson  took  it  into  his 
head  that  it  was  his  duty  to  warn  his  fellow- 
captives  of  their  danger,  and  that  they 
should  all  prepare  to  sell  their  lives  dearly, 
and  die  like  Englishmen.  Then  he  reflected 
that  this  would  not  much  better  things,  that 
if  it  was  intended  to  put  them  to  death 
there  could  be  very  little  doubt  about  their 
captors  carrying  out  their  intentions.  In 
fact,  the  more  Jackson  thought  about  it  the 
less  he  saw  what  was  to  be  done.  One 
thing  was  imperative,  that  it  behoved  him 
to  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  party. 

Giovanni  slept  as  if  there  had  been  no 
whit  of  exaggeration  in  his  statement  that 
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he  had  been  in  the  very  jaws  of  death.  But 
for  the  rough  though  patient  nursing  of 
some  of  his  comrades  he  had  never  re- 
covered that  terrible  blow  dealt  by  Patro- 
ceni's pistol.  As  the  man  progressed  to 
convalescence  one  curious  thing  was  notice- 
able :  he  bore  no  grudge  against  the  Count, 
who  had  so  sternly  rebuked  his  backsliding, 
but  cherished  the  fiercest  animosity  against 
Matteo,  who  had  brought  that  backsliding 
to  his  Excellency's  knowledge.  During 
those  fever-tossed  nights,  which  were  the 
first  results  of  Patroceni's  cruel  punish- 
ment, many  a  savage  execration  and  fierce 
threat  against  Matteo  fell  from  his  parched 
lips,  and  Pietro,  who  had  taken  his  turn  in 
watching  by  his  comrade's  bedside,  felt  that 
those  delirious  words  were  likely  to  be  made 
good  should  Giovanni  recover. 

Had  there  been  any  one  conversant  with 
all  the  complications  of  Patroceni's  drama, 
they  could  have  formed  but  one  opinion  of 
them — namely,  that  it  is  pretty  sure  to  end 
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tragically.  The  Count  himself  is  resolute  to 
wring  that  thirty  thousand  pounds  out  of 
his  captives.  Hammerton  is  scheming  to 
escape  from  the  trap  into  which  he  has 
fallen.  Chisel,  in  his  anxiety  to  discover 
his  master,  hids  fair  to  bring  the  gendarmes 
down  on  the  brigands,  and  thereby  endanger 
the  lives  of  the  whole  party.  Giovanni,  in 
his  fierce  thirst  to  avenge  himself  upon 
Matteo,  is  likely  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  also  to  the  band,  not  from 
deliberately  betraying  his  comrades,  but  by 
some  savage  act  of  bloodshed  that  will  ring 
through  the  country.  Matteo,  although  as 
thoroughly  a  bandit  as  any  of  them,  spends 
but  little  time  amongst  the  mountains.  He 
has  small  stomach  for  fighting,  and  likes  not 
the  crack  of  fire-arms  or  flash  of  steel ;  and 
he  is,  moreover,  far  more  useful  at  the 
pavilion  in  the  Villa  del  Reale  than  he  would 
be  amongst  the  woods.  Stationed  in  Naples, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  all  sorts  of  in- 
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formation  useful  to  the  Count.  Patroceni's 
band  have  only  lately  established  them- 
selves in  the  woods  about  Amain,  and  the 
travellers  worth  trapping,  who  leave  Naples 
to  visit  that  place,  are  not  so  numerous  that 
they  can  afford  to  pass  any  over.  Matteo 
enjoys  great  facilities  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  tourists'  intentions, 
and  this  he  at  once  transmits  to  the  Count. 
Then,  again,  the  police  are  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  story  of  Sir  Jasper's  abduc- 
tion, and,  what  is  more,  the  discovery  has 
been  made  by  Leroux,  the  most  energetic 
agent  amongst  them.  Patroceni  may  be  loth 
to  shed  blood  in  the  present  instance,  ruth- 
less as  he  has  been  at  times  in  that  matter 
when  it  has  served  his  purpose;  but  he  is 
likely  ere  long  to  find  himself  so  placed  that 
it  will  be  unavoidable.  Lastly,  we  have  old 
Jackson  thinking  that  it  behoves  him  to 
interfere  in  an  affair  that  he  doesn't  under- 
stand.    Much  misery  and  loss  of  life  has 
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often  been  brought  about  by  stupidity.  An 
obstinate  num-skull  has  many  a  time  set  the 
world  by  the  ears. 

Swelling  with  importance  at  his  ima- 
ginary discovery,  and  still  keeping  an  eye 
upon  the  sleeping  bandit,  Jackson  continues 
to  turn  over  in  his  mind  to  whom  he  had 
better  confide  the  result  of  the  conversation 
he  has  overheard — whether  he  had  better 
inform  Mr.  Glanfield  or  Captain  Hammerton 
of  the  position  in  which  they  stand;  for 
Jackson,  by  this  time,  has  worked  himself 
up  to  a  belief  that  their  fate  trembles  in  the 
balance,  and  has  in  a  hazy  way  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  only  safe  while 
their  evil  angel — in  the  form  of  Giovanni — 
sleeps.  He  is  fascinated  by  the  recumbent 
brigand,  and  when  Giovanni  turns  in  his 
sleep  the  dew  stands  upon  Jackson's  fore- 
head. The  man  is  the  very  picture  of  the 
bandit  as  drawn  in  children's  story-books — 
big,  scowling,  with  livid  face  and  dark,  glit- 
tering eyes ;  a  black -browed,  swarthy  ruffian, 
k2 
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such  as  might  haunt  a  child's  dreams. 
Jackson  has  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
Count's  right-hand  man,  and  that  when  the 
cutting  of  throats  is  the  business  in  hand 
Giovanni  plays  a  prominent  part  in  it. 
Jackson  is  fully  convinced  that  the  majority 
of  the  brigands  have  a  natural  taste  for 
murder,  and  that,  though  Patroceni  may 
protect  them  for  a  little,  the  hostile  element 
will  prevail  sooner  or  later,  and  their  lives 
be  sacrificed,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Jackson 
that  time  is  not  far  distant.  Watching 
Giovanni's  slumbers  is  to  him  like  watching 
the  sleep  of  the  executioner  on  whose 
awakening  he  is  condemned  to  die;  the 
gaunt,  haggard  brigand  fascinating  him  as 
the  snake  does  the  bird. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ENGLISH     BRIGANDS. 

The  brigand  of  our  own  country  differs  from 
his  continental  brother  in  his  ways,  although 
in  cruelty  and  lust  of  plunder  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  them.  The  foreign 
bandit  betakes  himself  to  the  hill-side,  as 
our  Robin  Hood  in  days  lang  syne  made  his 
home  chiefly  in  the  merry  greenwood.  But 
the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  progress  of 
civilisation  have  changed  all  this  in  these 
Arcadian  islands.  The  British  bandit  of 
the  century  haunts  the  slums  of  big  cities 
as  more  calculated  to  afford  prey  than  the 
forest.     Like  his  Italian  brother,  the  maxi- 
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mum  of  sport  at  the  minimum  of  risk  is  his 
motto;  and,  after  the  manner  of  all  his 
fraternity,  let  their  country  he  what  it  will, 
drink  and  tobacco  constitute  his  ideas  of 
Elysium. 

In  one  of  the  small  streets  that  run  be- 
tween Golden  Square  and  Soho,  a  quaint 
debateable  land  in  which  the  artisan  and 
the  adventurer  live  side  by  side,  dwelt 
Mr.  George  Bludd,  a  little  slight,  dark, 
hook-nosed  man,  of  an  age  that  no  one 
could  determine,  and  with  a  complexion 
that  is  only  attained  by  rigid  economy  in 
the  matter  of  ablution.  Mr.  Bludd  was  of 
Hebrew  extraction,  and  would  have,  doubt- 
less, described  himself  as  a  sporting  gentle- 
man. In  reality  he  was  a  vulture  of  the 
turf,  a  small  bookmaker  ever  on  the  alert 
for  robbery,  and  by  no  means  particular  in 
what  shape  it  presented  itself.  Not  such  a 
halo  of  romance  about  him  as  there  was 
about  his  Excellency  Count  Patroceni  (he 
had  been  the  accredited  ambassador  of  a 
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self- constituted  government,  which  met 
with  most  practical  dissolution  at  the  hands 
of  the  executioner),  but  they  levied  their 
taxes  after  the  wont  of  their  respective 
countries  in  pretty  similar  fashion. 

As  Patroceni  always  thought  there  was 
something  to  be  wrung  out  of  a  man  whom 
chance  threw  in  any  shape  within  his  power, 
so  did  Mr.  Bludd.  Robert  Coleman,  the 
footman,  who  had  been  Hammerton's  con- 
federate at  Wrottsley,  whose  business  it  had 
been  to  remove  those  superfluous  nines, 
after  bidding  adieu  to  the  sluggish  stream  of 
country-house  existence,  had  come  to  town 
to  dissipate  the  wages  paid  him  by  Ham- 
merton  in  all  the  high  revelry  of  music- 
halls  and  Metropolitan  gate-money  race- 
meetings.  At  one  or  other  of  these  fashion- 
able resorts  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Bludd,  who,  having  ascertained  that 
he  was  the  possessor  of  some  ready-money, 
at  once  constituted  himself  his  friend  and 
comrade.     He  prompted  him  to  back  two  or 
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three  profitable  winners  at  Windsor  and 
Croydon ;  he  introduced  him  to  one  or  two 
popular  "  comics "  at  some  of  the  lower 
music-halls,  and  generally  contrived  to  im- 
press the  ex-footman  that  he  was  seeing  life 
in  real  earnest,  and  that  he  was  singularly 
fortunate  in  having  acquired  the  friendship 
of  such  a  very  knowing  and  agreeable 
gentleman  as  Mr.  George  Bludd.  Now 
Mr.  Bludd,  while  participating  in  the 
spending  of  Coleman's  money,  did  not  fail 
to  worm  out  of  him  his  past  history,  and 
how  he  had  come  by  that  money.  Like  the 
Count,  Mr.  Bludd  saw  a  small  gold-mine  in 
this  knowledge,  and  his  way  of  availing 
himself  of  his  knowledge  was  identical 
with  the  Count's.  When  Coleman's  funds 
ran  short,  it  was  Mr.  Bludd  suggested  to 
him  the  little  game  of  chantage,  which  had 
so  sadly  disconcerted  Hammerton.  The 
Captain,  to  his  dismay,  discovered  that  his 
two  confederates  in  working  Wheldrake's 
downfall  were   insatiable   concerning   their 
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share  of  the  plunder.  The  Count's  demand 
had  been  beyond  his  power  to  comply  with ; 
but  for  the  silence  of  Coleman's  tongue  he 
had  paid  by  degrees  no  inconsiderable  sum, 
and  with  the  pleasant  conviction  that  the 
ending  of  this  black-mail  was  a  matter 
beyond  computation.  Hammerton's  trip  to 
the  Continent  had  preserved  him  from  the 
English  brigands,  but  only  to  throw  him 
into  the  hands  of  their  Italian  name- 
sakes. 

Mr.  Bludd's  rooms  were  of  that  class 
described  in  the  stage  directions  of  many  a 
farce.  Scene :  "  Apartments  poorly  fur- 
nished." 

At  the  present  moment,  perhaps,  a 
paraffin  lamp  and  a  bottle  of  gin  were  the 
two  most  noticeable  objects  on  the  rickety 
table  by  which  the  proprietor  and  his 
friend,  the  ci-devant  footman,  were  seated. 
Mr.  Bludd  was  a  man  who  dined  abroad  at 
restaurants,  varying  in  class  with  his  cha- 
meleon circumstances.     He  was  a  haunter 
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of  public  bars,  such  as  the  Criterion, 
where  unfledged  youth  are  wont  to  see 
life,  and  lay  down  the  law  upon  sporting 
matters  generally,  only  to  be  gobbled  up 
by  the  well-dressed,  oily  sharks  lying  in  wait 
for  them,  who  listen  with  such  deferential 
attention  to  the  words  of  wisdom  that  fall 
from  their  foolish  lips. 

"  And  so,  Robert  my  boy,  you're  fairly 
aground,  without  a  shot  in  the  locker? 
You'll  have  to  apply  again  to  your  old 
banker.  Bless  you,  ma  tear,  we've  been 
very  tender  with  him ;  when  you  get  a  man 
under  your  thumb  in  this  fashion  he  must 
expect  to  provide  you  with  all  the  little 
luxuries  of  life." 

i(  But  I  don't  know  where  he  is,  I  tell 
you,"  rejoined  Coleman,  pettishly;  "he 
never  took  the  slightest  notice  of  my  last 
letter,"  and  Mr.  Coleman  gulped  down  his 
gin-and-water  in  gloomy  meditation. 

"Most  ungentlemanly  thing!"  replied 
Bludd.     "  By  Jove,  ma  tear,  it's  absconding 
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to  avoid  his  liabilities  !  We  can't  submit  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  Robert;  no,  no,  we  ain't 
such  flats  as  that,  eh,  Robert  ?  " 

"  I've  no  more  intention  of  letting  him 
off  than  you  have ;  but  you  must  catch  your 
hare  before  you  can  skin  him." 

"  Just  so,  and  it  may  be  easy  to  trace 
him.  Some  of  your  old  fellow-servants  can 
give  you  his  address,  no  doubt ;  and,  if  he 
is  so  rude  as  not  to  attend  to  letters,  you'll 
have  to  go  and  see  him,  Robert." 

"  What,  me  ?  I  never  was  in  those 
foreign  parts  in  my  life.  Supposing  I  did 
know  where  he  was,  I  could  never  find  my 
way  to  him." 

"You're  a  little  raw,  ma  tear,"  replied 
Bludd;  "you  don't  understand  the  advanced 
locomotion  of  the  present  day.  Bless  you  ! 
they'll  book  you  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  London  and  deliver  you  too.  You 
needn't  know  anything  about  it  or  anything 
of  the   lingo :    when   in   doubt   show   your 
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ticket,  and  they'll  run  you  along  some- 
how." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  rejoined  Cole- 
man. 

"  Don't  you,  indeed  ?  "  replied  Bludd, 
with  a  glance  of  almost  compassion  for  his 
companion's  innocence.  "  You  put  a  rat 
and  a  ferret  in  a  room  with  no  outlet,  and 
that  rat  will  fight ;  give  him  a  bolt-hole,  and 
that  rat  will  run  away.  Captain  Hammer- 
ton  has  run  away ;  but  when  ferret  Coleman 
fairly  tackles  him  he'll  fight  to  save  his 
name — fighting  in  his  case  means  paying. 
Ah,  Robert,  a  little  pull  of  this  kind  is 
about  as  good  an  annuity  as  I  know  of; 
keep  'em  always  on  the  strain,  but  don't 
overdo  it.  Ma  tear,  always  leave  'em  a  little 
money  to  go  on  with.  I've  got  a  friend,  a 
tear  friend,  who  happened  to  make  a  mistake 
about  writing  his  name  years  ago ;  and, 
bless  me !  he's  been  good  for  many  of  my 
little  comforts  since." 
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"Not  good  for  much,  I  should  think/' 
rejoined   Coleman,   sullenly,    "or   else   you 

wouldn't  be  living  in  such  a  hole  as 

this." 

"There  you  are  again,  Robert.  That's  a 
weak  point  in  your  character  cropping  up 
again.  You're  all  for  show,  you  are  !  Want 
velvet  chairs ;  turns  up  your  nose  at  a  jolly 
old  Windsor  like  this ;  goes  in  for  silver 
candlesticks,  never  reflecting  that  a  bottle 
does  as  well  to  stick  a  dip  in  as  anything 
else.  As  for  me,  I  don't  care  for  your 
externals ;  it's  your  internals  I  like.  I  likes 
my  dinner  and  my  bottle  of  champagne 
when  times  are  good,  and  that,  Robert,  ain't 
just  now.  Why,  I  haven't  had  hold  of  a 
real  innocent  for  weeks.  Ah,  it  is  great  to 
pick  up  with  one  of  those  young  gentlemen 
from  the  Universities  and  be  told  in  con- 
fidence all  about  racing  generally,  and  when 
they  want  some  one  to  back  horses  for  them ! 
Eh,  Robert  ?  "  and  Mr.  Eludd  winked  his 
eye  and  indulged  in  a  prolonged  chuckle,  as 
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he  thought  of  the  many  young  men  whose 
pockets  he  had  helped  to  lighten  during 
their  academical  career. 

"  I  must  have  money  somehow,"  re- 
marked Coleman,  as  he  puffed  savagely  at 
the  hlackish  cigar  he  was  smoking. 

"  Ah,  you  remind  me  of  a  great  friend  of 
mine.  That  was  his  very  remark,  ( I  must 
have  money.'  He  was  a  splendid  fellow, 
and,  when  he  said  that,  somebody  had  to 
suffer ;  but  he  carried  it  too  far  at  last." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Cole- 
man, impatiently. 

"Well,  the  last  time  he  was  in  such 
urgent  want  of  it  he  got  it  as  usual ;  but 
there  was  an  old  gentleman  who  was  per- 
verse enough  to  die  under  the  pressure  put 
upon  him,  and  twelve  pig-headed  shop- 
keepers returned  a  verdict  adverse  to  my 
friend." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  he  murdered  a 
man  ?  "  ejaculated  Coleman,  quite  aghast  at 
the  relation. 
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"  Of  course  not;  the  old  gentleman  was  a 
nervous  subject,  and  died  probably  of  heart- 
complaint.  My  friend  was  so  disgusted  that 
he  took  off  his  hat  to  his  fellow-creatures 

shortly  afterwards.' ' 

■> 

"  And   was ?  "    exclaimed   Coleman, 

excitedly. 

"  Nothing,"  interposed  Mr.  Bludd,  quietly; 
"but  that  don't  affect  my  regard  for  his 
memory.'' 

"  He  was  hung,  in  short  ?  " 

"What's  the  good  of  using  coarse  lan- 
guage !  "  rejoined  Mr.  Eludd,  with  a  half- 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  Say  he  met  with  a 
bad  accident  from  insecure  scaffolding." 

So  it  was  settled  between  this  precious 
pair  that  Mr.  Coleman  should  then  and  there 
write  to  Jackson,  the  butler  at  "Wrottsley, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  Captain  Ham- 
merton's  address.  That  he  got  no  reply  to 
that  letter  was  a  matter  of  course ;  but  he 
very  soon  ascertained  that  the  Captain  was 
travelling  with  Sir  Jasper  on  the  Continent, 
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and  was  not  expected  back  till  the  autumn. 
Moreover,  he  was  informed  that  the  party 
were  constantly  on  the  move,  and  were  at 
present  somewhere  in  Italy.  Even  Mr. 
Bludd  did  not  see  exactly  what  was  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances.  As  a  curious 
instance  of  how  similar  in  their  instincts  are 
these  vultures  of  society,  the  same  idea  at 
once  occurred  to  Mr.  Bludd  that  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  Patroceni,  to  wit — To  whom 
was  the  information  Coleman  could  give 
valuable  ?  If  further  money  was  not  to  be 
wrung  from  Hammerton,  the  secret  surely 
was  saleable  to  the  man  who  had  suffered 
for  his  (Hammerton's)  crime.  But  there, 
like  the  Count,  he  was  checkmated  by  the 
fact  that  Wheldrake  was  no  more  accessible 
than  the  Captain.  The  great  Mr.  Bludd  was 
fain  to  confess  at  last  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  wait. 

Now,  a  man  who  has  abandoned  himself 
to  a  life  of  long  debauchery,  such  as  Coleman 
had  led  of  late,  loathes  the  idea  of  work,  and 
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needs  fairly -lined  poekets.  Wait — that  is 
just  what  he  could  not  afford  to  do.  He  was 
not  like  his  friend,  Mr.  Bludd,  who  was 
never  likely  to  want  a  living  while  foolish 
people  traversed  the  earth.  Mr.  Bludd  was 
a  past-master  in  the  art  of  preying  on  his 
neighbours,  and  had  endless  shifts  and 
devices  wherewith  to  cozen  the  stranger  who 
fell  into  his  clutches ;  but  Coleman  was  as 
yet  a  mere  neophyte,  more  likely  to  be  shorn 
than  to  bring  home  wool,  should  he  betake 
himself  to  predatory  practices. 

Still,  that  powerful  source  of  crime  and 
revolution,  the  unsatisfied  intestine,  was 
working  powerfully  upon  Coleman ;  he  did 
not  relish  rough  fare  nor  abstinence  in  the 
matter  of  strong  waters ;  while  his  whilom 
crony,  Mr.  Bludd,  who  had  only  been  too 
happy  to  feast  at  his  expense  while  the 
money  lasted,  showed  no  disposition  to 
return  his  hospitality.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Bludd  evinced  a  decided  disposition  to 
give  him  the  cold  shoulder,  and  expressed 
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considerable  contempt  for  men  who  were 
such  "duffers  as  not  to  be  able  to  lay  their 
hands  on  a  five-pound  note." 

"  I  suppose  you've  been  high  and  dry 
before  this?"  remarked  Coleman,  sullenly,  in 
answer  to  a  most  decided  negative  regarding 
a  small  loan  on  Bludd's  part. 

"  Don't  I  tell  you  I  am  now,  ma  tear,  or 
of  course  I'd  oblige  a  gentleman  in  trouble  ; 
but  the  sooner  you  gets  to  work  the  better." 

Mr.  Bludd,  when  excited,  was  apt  to  -  be 
wanting  in  the  matter  of  diction. 

"  I  tell  you  I've  no  intention  of  returning 
to  the  dull  drudgery  of  service,"  rejoined 
Coleman. 

"  Certainly  not,  "Robert,  certainly  not;  but 
you'll  have  to  go  about  with  your  eyes 
skinned,  and  try  your  hand  at  picking  up 
some  of  the  gold  and  silver  that's  strewn 
about  the  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  of  London." 

"  If  I  only  knew  how  to  begin,"  said 
Coleman,  wearily. 

"  That's  where  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Bludd,  as 
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he  twisted  his  stubbly  moustache ;  "  that's 
what's  the  matter  with  you  provincials ; 
you've  no  originality.  Why,  bless  you, 
when  it  comes  to  getting  your  living  on  the 
cross  you  have  no  idea  of  anything  but 
petty  larceny.  I've  not  been  at  the  game 
for  some  time ;  but  you  see,  ma  tear,  I  got 
the  needle  at  Goodwood,  and  racing  ain't 
agreed  with  my  health  ever  since.  It's  a 
pretty  mean  sort  of  way  of  making  money* 
and  you're  liable  to  do  time  if  you're 
nailed  ;  but,  as  I'm  about  broke,  we  must 
have  a  turn  at  the  confidence  trick.  It's 
beneath  a  man  of  my  intellect ;  but  then, 
you  see,  Robert  my  boy,  you  ain't  up  to 
much,  and  it's  just  about  suited  to  your 
calibre." 

"Well,"  said  Coleman,  "I  don't  much 
like  it,  but  money  I  must  have.  Still, 
surely,  that's  too  old  a  dodge." 

"  Old  !  bless  you,  I  should  think  it  was 
common  in  Babylon,  and  an  ordinary  game 
in  the  city  of  Damascus.     There's  one  crop 
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never  fails,  Robert,  and  that's  green-gos- 
lings ;  and  they  trot  about  London  clothed 
in  their  down,  with  their  beaks  open,  and 
believe  implicitly  what  the  London  sparrows 
tell  them.  You  ain't  a  bird-fancier,  Robert 
— more's  the  pity — you  ought  to  study  the 
London  sparrow  ;  for  cheek  and  cunning  he 
beats  creation.  Poxes,  bah  !  serpents,  not 
in  it !  A  London  sparrow  would  give  either 
twenty  in  a  hundred  and  beat  them  easy. 
You  don't  catch  him  with  the  confidence 
trick ;  he  believes  in  nobody,  and  is  afraid 
of  nobody  !  Don't  you  be  down  on  your 
luck ;  we'll  pick  up  our  green-  gosling  before 
forty -eight  hours  are  over;  he's  about 
a-waiting  to  be  plucked,  and  he'll  waddle 
home  pretty  naked  when  I  have  done  with 
him." 

And  so  a  thing  came  about  which  has 
some  little  influence  on  this  history.  Cole- 
man and  his  friend  Bludd  laid  themselves 
out  to  perform  the  confidence  trick,  a 
description  of  which  is  almost  superfluous, 
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familiar  as  it  must  be  to  all  readers  of  the 
daily  papers. 

Bludd  was  a  very  little  while  before  he 
picked  up  his  green-gosling.  Then  came 
the  usual  exposure  of  flash  notes  on  his 
part,  and  the  time-honoured  story  of  his 
having  a  thousand  pounds  left  him  to  dis- 
pose of  in  charity.  At  this  juncture  Cole- 
man ,  of  course,  turns  up  with  five  hundred 
pounds  in  flash  notes  intrusted  to  him  to 
start  a  deserving  man  in  business.  The 
usual  result  followed — exchange  of  pocket- 
books  ;  and  the  one  man  remained  in  the 
room  to  show  his  implicit  confidence  while 
the  other  took  a  short  stroll  with  his  pocket- 
book.  Of  course,  things  terminated  in  the 
usual  way  ;  it  came  to  Bludd  and  Coleman's 
turn  at  last  to  take  their  short  stroll 
with  the  gosling's  pocket-book.  Needless 
to  say,  they  forgot  to  stroll  back  again.  So 
far  fortune  had  favoured  the  sparrows ;  but 
one,  alas  !  was  no  genuine  London  sparrow. 
The  gosling  got  tired  of  waiting;  the  gosling 
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got  wrathful,  as  men  will  when  they  have 
lost  their  money  and  been  made  fools  of  to 
boot.  Sad  to  say,  he  lost  confidence,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  police.  Mr.  Bludd 
vanished  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fraudulent 
bank  director.  Mr.  Coleman,  easy  man, 
continued  to  frequent  his  usual  haunts,  and 
found  himself  run  in  by  the  authorities 
before  forty-eight  hours  were  over  his  head. 
It  was  the  old  sequel  —  six  months'  im- 
prisonment to  the  neophyte  who  had  fallen 
into  the  toils,  and  deep  regret  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrate  that  his  companion  did  not 
stand  beside  him  in  the  dock. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  for  maude's  sake." 


Captain  Hammerton  might  be  extrava- 
gant, might  be  untruthful,  and  might  pos- 
sibly have  many  other  faults  to  boot,  but 
there  was  one  thing  no  man  could  accuse 
him  of  neglecting,  and  that  was  his  own  in- 
terests. It  was  quite  clear  to  him,  and  he 
was  not  without  warrant  in  drawing  such 
conclusion,  that  no  life  amongst  them  all 
was  in  such  hazard.  He  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  Wheldrake  had  acquired  great 
influence  over  the  bandit  chief.  lie  could 
not  stoop  to  solicit  the  intercession  of  the 
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man  whom  he  had  so  grossly  wronged,  but, 
for  all  that,  Hammerton  did  not  see  why  he 
should  not  utilise  Wheldrake's  interest  by  a 
side-wind.  He  had  paved  the  w7ay  for  all 
this.  He  had  promised  that  Maude  should 
have  an  interview  with  Wheldrake,  and  she 
stood  pretty  wrell  pledged  to  interfere  in  his 
behalf.  Good !  that  was  not  difficult,  and 
he  would  take  very  good  care  it  was  done  at 
once.  A  line  to  Wheldrake  to  say  that 
Maude  wished  to  see  him  was  little  likely  to 
lack  attention,  and  some  one  to  convey  it 
was  not  difficult  to  find. 

Wheldrake  was  sitting  on  his  bed  pre- 
paratory to  turning  in  for  a  few  hours'  sleep. 
He  knew  he  had  a  tedious  journey  before 
him,  and  the  quicker  he  could  compass  it 
the  more  quickly  would  those  very  dear  to 
him  be  rescued  from  a  situation  of  discom- 
fort and  suspense.  Like  a  prudent  man 
Cvril  was  anxious  to  husband  his  resources 
and  take  rest  whilst  he  could.  But  he  was 
strangely  wakeful;  the  prospect  of  clearing 
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his  name  and  the  knowledge  that  his  peer- 
Jess  Maude  was  in  the  hands  of  Patroceni 
and  his  crew  had  banished  sleep  from  his 
eyelids.  It  was  all  very  well;  the  Count 
chose  to  play  the  bon  cliable  just  now,  but  he 
knew  that  he  could  be  ruthless  as  a  mad- 
dened tiger  when  crossed.  He  recalled  the 
unsparing  punishment  meted  out  to  Gio- 
vanni but  a  few  days  back,  and  recognised 
that  any  intervention  of  the  police  would 
place  them  all  in  imminent  danger  of  their 
lives.  He  reflected  that,  though  a  stray 
traveller  like  himself  might  be  kidnapped 
without  attracting  much  attention,  the  dis- 
appearance of  such  a  party  as  Sir  Jasper's 
would  be  speedily  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  authorities,  and  the  English  Consul 
would  insist  on  their  acting  with  prompti- 
tude and  vigour.  This  was  the  great  danger 
those  he  left  behind  him  would  run,  that  the 
gendarmes  might  be  on  the  track  of  the 
band  before  he  could  reach  Naples  to  warn 
them  not  to  interfere.     He  was  musing  over 
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all  these  things  when  one  of  the  brigands, 
putting  his  head  into  the  tent,  held  up  a 
note  and  intimated  that  it  was  for  the 
signor.  Wheldrake  tore  open  the  note, 
which  was  in  a  hand  he  did  not  recognise. 

"  Maude  Eversley  is  extremely  anxious 
to  see  you  before  you  start.  If  you  retain 
any  affection  for  her  be  at  the  back  of  the 
hut  in  an  hour.  She  has  something  of  im- 
portance to  say  to  you.'5 

Hetain  any  affection  for  her  !  Was  she 
not  still  all  the  world  to  him  ?  Meet  her  ! 
of  course  he  would,  and  he  turned  to  convey 
that  assurance  to  the  bearer,  but  he  had  dis- 
appeared. Wheldrake  took  out  his  watch, 
and,  having  glanced  at  it,  laid  it  upon  the 
bed,  and  awaited  impatiently  the  expiration 
of  the  intervening  time.  To  lovers,  they 
say,  such  moments  are  leaden  sandaled ;  but 
Wheldrake  was  so  absorbed  in  the  whole 
situation  that  he  did  not  find  the  time  han^ 
so  heavy  as  most  of  his  fellow-sufferers 
in   like   circumstances.      Before  his  watch 
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marked  the  stroke  of  ten  lie  was  pacing  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  in  rear  of  the  hut.  It 
.was  dark,  for  the  moon  had  not  risen  as  yet. 
Here  and  there  a  dim  spark  like  a  glow- 
worm glanced  through  the  gloom,  a  faint 
glimmer  of  some  bandit's  cigarette  unfa- 
voured of  Somnus.  Scarce  a  breath  stirred 
the  trees,  it  was  a  spot  well  fitted  for  a  true 
lover's  meeting.  Wheldrake  had  not  long 
to  wait.  A  few  minutes  and  the  form  he 
knew  well  stole  round  the  hut  and  advanced 
towards  him. 

"  My  darling!"  exclaimed  Cyril.  "I  am 
so  pleased  to  meet  you  once  again ;  "  and  he 
would  fain  have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  but 
the  girl  drew  back  and  replied, 

"  Mr.  Wheldrake,  I  have  sent  for  you  in 
order  to  ask  a  favour  at  your  hands." 

Cyril  shrank  back  aghast.  This  cold  re- 
sponse to  his  passionate  speech  was  like  a 
shower-bath,  and  it  was  in  very  different 
tones  that  he  responded, 

"  Anything    I    can    do    to    oblige    Miss 
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Eversley  she  knows  J  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  attend  to  at  once." 

It  was,  what  is  so  common  in  this  world, 
a  case  of  misconception.  He  had  .  never 
written  or  let  her  hear  of  him  in  any  way, 
and  she  mistrusted  her  hold  on  his  regard. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  "  Mr.  Wheldrake  " 
and  rejection  of  his  embrace  confirmed  him 
in  the  idea  that  she  had  thoroughly  put  him 
away  from  her  favour,  and  gave  confirma- 
tion to  the  report  that  she  was  now  engaged 
to  her  cousin.  A  terrible  scoundrel  this 
latter  in  Wheldrake's  estimation;  but  he 
knew  that  it  is  not  always  the  true  knights 
who  prove  attractive  to  a  lady's  eyes. 

It  has  ever  been  so.  The  paladins  of  old 
went  down  in  the  boudoir  before  some 
carpet-knight  who  shrank  from  the  clash 
of  the  steel  in  earnest ;  as  even  now  the 
hero  of  a  score  of  tough  tussles  is  passed 
over  for  the  drawing-room  dandy,  who  lives 
his  little  life  of  eye-glass,  ignorance,  arro- 
gance, superciliousness,  said  failure. 
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Wheldrake  said  no  more.  He  waited  to 
see  what  Miss  Eversley  would  say  next. 
She  need  fear  no  further  effusiveness  on  his 
part.  He  was  far  too  sensitive  concerning 
the  stain  on  his  name  to  think  of  reasserting 
the  privilege  of  a  lover  in  the  face  of  such  a 
rebuff  as  he  had  encountered. 

"  I  am  given  to  understand/'  said  Maude, 
"that  you  have  considerable  interest  with 
Count  Patroceni." 

"  You  have  been  misinformed,  Miss 
Eversley,"  rejoined  Cyril.  "  I  met  him  for 
the  first  time  at  Homburg  last  year;  met 
him  again  at  Wrottsley,  as  you  know.  You 
saw  what  passed  between  us  there.  Is  it 
likely  I  am  his  friend,  or  have  influence 
over  him  ?  I  am  his  prisoner,  like  your- 
selves. The  man  to  me  is  a  mystery.  He 
was  the  prominent  worker  of  my  ruin,  and 
yet  he  undoubtedly  seems  kindly  disposed 
towards  me  since  I  have  been  in  his  hands. 
But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
having  interest  with  him.     I,  as  you  have 
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doubtless  heard,  am  going  as  the  accredited 
ambassador  to  negotiate  for  our  ransom ; 
but  that,  again,  you  probably  know,  was 
the  mere  luck  of  lot-drawing.  It  is  no 
pleasant  thought  to  think  that  I  carry  your 
lives  in  my  hand — that  any  imprudence  on 
my  part  may  jeopardise  them." 

"  You  must  not  suppose  that  we  could 
wish  our  case  in  other  hands.  We  all  know 
how  thoroughly  we  can  rely  upon  your 
management.  You  underrate  your  influence 
with  Count  Patroceni,  Mr.  Wheldrake.  I 
am  given  to  understand,  curious  as  it  may 
seem  to  you,  that  he  is  much  prepossessed 
in  your  favour." 

"  What !  The  man  whom  you  yourself 
heard  proclaim  me  cheat  and  blackleg  at 
Wrottsley  ?  Absurd  !  The  Count  is  cruel 
and  capricious,  if  I  know  anything  of  his 
nature.  He  treats  his  prisoners  as  the  cat 
does  the  mouse  within  its  claws.  I  could 
fancy  his  captives  undergoing  the  fate  of 
Agag  when  they  had  quite  convinced  them- 
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selves  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
past." 

They  were  calling  each  other  "  Mr.  Whel- 
drake"  and  "Miss  Eversley."  Little  had 
they  thought  on  that  sad  night  at  Wrotts- 
ley  that  when  next  they  met  they  should 
address  each  other  in  such  constrained 
fashion;  but  it  is  so  easy  to  drift  apart 
when  the  feelings  are  involved  and  a  mis- 
understanding has  arisen. 

"You  may  be  right,"  rejoined  Maude. 
"  You  have  had  greater  opportunities  and 
are  far  more  capable  than  myself  of  forming 
an  opinion;  but  that  only  makes  it  more 
imperative  that  you  should  use  your  in- 
fluence, if  influence  you  have.  You  are 
friendly  with  my  cousin." 

ei  He  took  part  against  me  in  my  hour  of 
need,"  returned  Wheldrake,  sternly. 

"  So  did  my  father,"  returned  Maude,  in 
tones  which  shook  a  little.  "  The  appear- 
ances which  misled  the  one  might  well  mis- 
lead the  other." 
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Wheldrake  started  as  if  stung.  Where 
was  the  wild,  generous  confidence  of  the  girl 
who  scorned  to  believe  aught  against  the 
fair  fame  of  her  lover  ?  Maude  spoke  calmly 
and  judicially  as  one  who  would  say,  "  I  do 
not  hold  you  guilty ;  but,  you  must  own, 
appearances  were  against  you." 

"I  am  only  too  anxious  to  obey  Miss 
Eversley's  behests  if  within  my  power," 
replied  Wheldrake,  with  studied  politeness. 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  proudly,  and  it 
was  almost  imperiously  that  she  rejoined, 
"  I  should  have  thought  an  innate  sense  of 
justice  and  natural  compassion  would  have 
prompted  you  to  succour  a  fellow-creature 
in  danger,  even  if  he  had  made  the  mistake 
of  once  judging  you  harshly.  My  cousin 
Fred  Hammerton,  you  know,  is  in  imminent 
danger  here.  Our  capricious  captor  has  ex- 
hibited a  dislike  of  him  even  as  he  has 
shown  a  kindly  inclination  towards  yourself. 
If  you  think  this  mere  woman's  imagining 
on  my  part,  ask  your  friend  Mr.  Glanfield, 
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who  says  he  wouldn't  take  a  hundred  to  one 
about  Fred's  life." 

"  I  have  had  little,  I  might  say  no,  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  opinion  on  that  point," 
he  replied  coldly.  "I  only  know  that  he 
was  the  Count's  friend,  that  it  was  he  ori- 
ginally who  introduced  him  to  all  of  us,  that 
it  was  at  Captain  Hammerton's  suggestion 
Sir  Jasper  asked  him  to  Wrottsley,  and  that 
when  he  brought  that  foul  charge  against 
myself  it  was  Captain  Hammerton  who  sided 
with  him  and  put  his  word  before  mine  as 
worthy  of  credence." 

"  You  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  Fred  for 
that,"  she  cried,  vehemently.  "  Remember 
that  he  had  known  the  Count  longer  than 
he  had  you ;  that,  called  on  to  decide  in 
such  hurried  fashion,  he  might  well  stand 
up  for  the  loyalty  of  his  friend.  He  did 
not  know  what  Patroceni  was  in  those 
times.  I  doubt  whether  wre  any  of  us  quite 
understand  him  as  yet." 

Wheldrake  remained  silent  for  some  little 
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time  after  Maude's  speech.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  about  it,  the  opinion  of  the  world 
had  proved  too  strong  for  her,  and  she  had 
thrust  him  from  her  heart;  perchance  was 
no  longer  so  sure  of  his  innocence  as  she 
had  been  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  a 
cruel  disappointment.  Of  what  availed  it 
to  clear  his  name  when  she,  for  whose  sake 
he  had  striven  so  hard  to  do  so,  refused  to 
share  it ;  and  that  Maude  Everslev  would 
say  him  nay  should  he  again  put  his  fortune 
to  the  test  Cyril  entertained  no  doubt — cast 
aside,  too,  for  a  man  like  Hammerton. 
Did  women  ever  love  in  earnest  he  won- 
dered. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  be  hard  upon  Ham- 
merton," he  said  at  length  ;  "  though  he 
was  not  very  lenient  to  me.  Bat  I  am  still 
quite  in  the  dark.  What  is  it,  Miss 
Eversley,  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Save  my  cousin's  life  !  I  know  it  rests 
within  your  power.  A  strong  remonstrance 
from  you,  before  you  start  on  your  journey, 
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will  stay  Patroceni's  coward  hand,"  cried 
Maude,  excitedly. 

"  Hush,  Miss  Eversley,  pray  restrain 
yourself,"  interposed  Wheldrake,  in  a  low 
voice.  "We  shall  rouse  the  whole  camp, 
and  no  good  can  come  of  that.  I  have  told 
you  before  that  you  are  much  mistaken 
concerning  my  influence  over  Patroceni. 
Never  mind  that,  we  will  suppose  that  you 
are  right.  Do  you  care  very  much  for 
Captain  Hammerton  ?  " 

"  One  usually  loves  one's  own  flesh  and 
blood,"  she  retorted,  tartly.  "  I  have  been 
brought  up  with  Pred,  and  that  I  love  him 
dearly  is,  I  suppose,  nothing  astounding." 
And  the  girl's  eyes  flashed  almost  defiantly 
at  her  companion. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  had  forgotten,"  he  retorted, 
coldly,  "  though  cousinship  is  not  always  of 
so  warm  a  growth.  Never  mind.  Ham- 
merton's  life  is  matter  of  deep  moment  to  you. 
I  can  promise  but  little ;  still,  if  the  chance 
M  2 
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comes  to  me,  to  save  it,  I  pledge  you  my 
honour  it  shall  he  done." 

"Farewell,  bon  voyage,  and  good  luck," 
said  Maude,  as  she  extended  her  hand, 
which  Wheldrake  barely  touched  ;  and  then 
the  young  lady  flew  rapidly  hack  to  the  hut, 
and,  burying  her  head  on  her  pillow,  cried 
her  eyes  out. 

"  Save  that  hound  !  "  muttered  "Wheldrake, 
as  he  walked  back  to  his  tent.  "Well,  if 
she  wills  it,  so  must  it  be.  I'd  chance  my 
life  to  save  a  canary  she  cared  about  any 
time.  But,  his  life  safe,  she  shall  know 
the  whole  story,  and  decide  whether  he  is 
better  than  the  banned  man  she  has  re- 
jected. She  is  right.  Hammerton's  life  no 
doubt  is  in  danger.  There  is  a  possibility 
of  insuring  his  safety,  and,  for  Maude's 
sake,  I'll  try  it." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WHELDRAKE  FULFILS  HIS  PEOMISE. 

Darkness  reigned  over  the  camp,  and  its 
denizens  were  for  the  most  part  locked  in 
slumber.  Wheldrake  lay  stretched  upon 
his  bed  without  the  faintest  inclination  to 
close  his  eyes.  It  was  bitter  to  think  that 
this  girl,  to  whom  he  had  given  all  the  pas- 
sionate love  of  his  being,  had  ceased  to  care 
for  him.  Yes,  he  would  do  it ;  do  it  for  her 
sake.  It  might  or  might  not  come  off ;  but 
that  he  was  risking  his  life  in  either  case  he 
could  not  in  the  least  disguise  from  himself 
— his  life  more  in  danger  perhaps  should  he 
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succeed  in  the  daring  attempt  lie  meditated. 
One  privilege  only  he  reserved  to  himself  with 
steady  determination.  Maude  should  know 
what  manner  of  man  this  was  for  whom 
she  had  put  his  love  away  from  her.  Yes, 
there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  trickery 
all  round  in  it.  He  had  deceived  Maude, 
he  was  going  to  attempt  to  deceive  Patroceni 
and  his  gang.  They  were  men  who  stood 
no  nonsense,  and  it  was  very  Hkely  that 
short  shrift  would  be  his  when  he  was 
detected;  and  Hammerton — yes,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  he  must  deceive  even  him ;  for 
very  manhood  Hammerton  would  decline  to 
accede  to  his  scheme  otherwise.  A  man 
may  be  a  great  scoundrel,  but  no  cur ;  and, 
though  Wheldrake  regarded  Ered  Hammer- 
ton as  liar,  blackleg,  and  villain,  yet  even 
he  never  doubted  his  courage.  Now  the 
question  was  when  should  he  commence 
proceedings.  Glanfield  and  Hammerton  had 
fared  no  better  than  old  Jackson  in  their 
bedroom  accommodation ;  like  him  they  had 
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the  turf  for  a  couch,  the  sky  for  a  coverlet. 
Still,  Wheldrake  knew  pretty  well  where 
they  were  stretched ;  not  so  close  together 
he  had  noticed  while  waiting  to  keep  his 
appointment  with  Maude,  but  it  would  be 
possible  to  wake  the  one  without  disturbing 
the  other.  Although  there  was  no  doubt 
about  there  being  several  sentries  round  the 
fringe  of  the  wood — their  eternal  cigarettes 
gleaming  like  fire-flies  proved  that  only  too 
conclusively — these  men  made  no  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the 
prisoners  within  their  cordon.  Wheldrake 
rose  and  stepped  cautiously  out  into  the 
darkness  of  the  summer  night.  All  was 
still  save  the  faint  sigh  of  the  breeze  through 
the  trees,  but  Wheldrake  fancied  even  now 
he  could  catch  a  glimpse  in  the  sky  of  the 
rising  moon,  although  that  luminary  was 
not  as  yet  visible.  He  listened  long  and 
attentively  at  the  door  of  Patroceni's  tent ; 
he  even  ventured  to  crouch  down  and  steal 
his  head  under   the   bottom  curtain.      The 
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quiet,  low,  regular  breathing  of  the  sleeper 
completely  reassured  him.  Then  he  made 
his  way  softly  in  the  direction  of  the  spot 
where  he  knew  Hammerton  had  laid  himself 
down.  It  might  be  rough  accommodation, 
but  Wheldrake  could  not  but  remark  that 
though  stretched  beneath  the  stars  they  had 
never  slept  sounder  within  the  walls  of 
Wrottsley.  Cautiously  he  made  his  way 
until  he  came  to  Hammerton,  and,  stooping 
down,  placed  his  hand  lightly  on  his 
shoulder. 

Hammerton  would  have  sprung  to  his 
feet  at  once  had  not  Wheldrake' s  firm  grasp 
restrained  him. 

"  Hush  ! "  he  whispered,  "  not  a  word  ! 
Get  up  and  follow  me.  Your  life  is  in 
extreme  danger." 

Hammerton  rose  without  further  com- 
ment, and  quietly  followed  Wheldrake  back 
into  the  tent.  When  they  got  within  it, 
Cyril  said  coldly — 

"  I  told  you  next  time  we  played,  Captain 
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Hammerton,  our  lives  would  be  the  stake, 
little  thinking  my  wild  words  would  so  soon 
come  to  pass.  I  have  little  cause  to  love 
you,  little  cause  to  spare  you,  but  I  cannot 
see  you  murdered  in  cold  blood.  None  of 
our  lives  are,  I  believe  in  auy  jeopardy  but 
yours.  Patroceni,  for  reasons  we  have  no 
time  to  go  into,  seems  to  have  conceived  a 
peculiar  animosity  to  yourself,  and  you  will 
be  the  victim  should  there  be  any  hitch  in 
the  negociations.     We  must  change  places." 

"  We  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said 
Hammerton,  quietly,  "  I  don't  for  one 
instant  admit  the  allegations  that  it  has 
pleased  Patroceni  to  make  against  myself. 
I  have  been  his  dupe  even  more  than  you. 
I  must  pay  the  penalty." 

"  Nonsense,  I  tell  you  I  am  in  no  danger ; 
you  are !  Don't  think  even  now  you  won't 
run  a  tremendous  risk.  I  will  describe  it  to 
you,  and  you  shall  elect  then  whether  or  no 
you  will  attempt  to  escape.  Your  escort 
is,  or  was  to  be,  Sarini,  the  Count's  right- 
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hand  man.  He  knows,  as  they  all  do,  that 
I  won  the  drawing  of  lots  which  decided 
who  was  to  go  into  Naples  about  this 
ransom.  For  the  others,  that  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  changed  will  not,  I  think, 
seem  very  astonishing ;  to  Sarini  it  probably 
would,  for  he  is  very  much  more  in  Patro- 
ceni's  confidence  than  any  of  the  others.  I 
should  scarcely  have  suggested  this  change 
of  parts  to  you  if  I  had  not  heard  that  Sarini 
had  to-day  met  with  an  accident.  That 
accident  may  prevent  his  being  your 
escort." 

"  No,  Wheldrake,  I  can  hardly  buy  my 
life  at  your  hands  in  this  fashion.  Luck 
has  ordained  that  you  are  to  go  to  Naples — 
go." 

u  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  returned 
"Wheldrake,  coolly.  "  You  will  run  quite 
risk  enough  if  you  attempt  my  scheme;  if 
your  nerve  fails  you  don't  try  it,"  he  con- 
cluded, coldly. 

The  taunt  stung   Hammerton   as  it  was 
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intended  to  do.  He  felt  it  was  better  to  die 
in  a  daring  attempt  to  escape  than  to  go 
like  a  sheep  to  the  shambles  —  the  risk 
tempted  him  as  Cyril  meant  that  it  should. 
He  hesitated  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
said,  "  Mr.  Wheldrake,  I  am  in  your  hands  ; 
you  shall  do  what  you  deem  best  for  myself 
and  the  rest  of  us." 

"  Good  !  then  you  will  go  ?  "  rejoined 
Wheldrake.  "  There  is  a  big  cloak  and  a 
sombrero  to  slouch  over  your  brows.  Lie 
down  on  that  bed ;  I  shall  be  on  the  ground 
behind  it.  Let  me  speak  for  you  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  I  find  Sarini  is  to  accompany 
you  it  is  too  risky  to  be  attempted ;  other- 
wise I  believe  my  plan  to  be  quite  feasible." 

"  I  accept  your  offer/'  replied  Hammer- 
ton,  "  and  pledge  myself  to  be  guided  by 
you  in  every  particular.' ' 

"•Then  remember  this,"  said  Wheldrake, 
in  low  tones  of  concentrated  passion  :  "  I  am 
doing  my  best  to  save  your  life  at  the  bid- 
ding of  one  for  whom  I  would  risk  fifty  lives 
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if  I  had  them.  Be  false  to  your  trust,  put 
a  hair  of  her  head  or  that  of  any  of  the  rest 
of  them  in  danger,  and  I  will  slay  you  with 
my  own  hand,  wherever  I  find  you,  should 
I  escape  from  the  hands  of  Patroceni. 
What  wrong  you  have  done  me  I  pardon 
you;  but  fail  me  now  and  you  have  an 
enemy  who  recks  his  life  as  nothing,  and 
will  be  thoroughly  unsparing  in  his  ven- 
geance." 

"  A  tempting  offer,"  sneered  Hammerton. 
"  I  risk  my  life  in  attempting  to  escape, 
chance  number  one  against  me.  I  make  a 
relentless  enemy  if  I  bungle  my  mission, 
chance  number  two  against  me.  I  only 
risk  my  life  if  I  stay  here.  Two  to  one 
against  your  scheme  on  the  whole.  I  think 
I  will  remain. 

"  As  you  will.  One  can  only  draw  the 
bolts  for  a  captive ;  if  he's  afraid  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  warders  one  can  do  no  more. 
Be  it  as  you  wish." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  rejoined  Hammerton, 
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fiercely,  "  though  I  have  no  fancy  to  die  if 
I  can  help  it.  You'll  not  see  me  blench  if 
these  beggars  put  me  up  for  a  target  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,"  said 
Wheldrake,  coldly,  as  he  walked  leisurely 
to  the  door  of  the  tent,  "it  is  for  you  to 
decide.  You  may  estimate  your  danger 
more  correctly  than  I  do,  but  I  think  it 
may  go  hard  with  you  here." 

He  glanced  out  at  the  moon  now  visibly 
rising  behind  the  trees.  "You  have  not 
much  longer  to  make  up  your  mind,"  he 
remarked  over  his  shoulder;  "the  moon  will 
top  the  cedars  before  half-an-hour  is  past, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  signal-gun  for  all 
expeditions  in  this  camp." 

Hammerton  made  no  reply,  but  sat  upon 
the  bed  plunged  apparently  in  sullen  reverie. 
Wheldrake  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but 
stood  at  the  tent-door,  apparently  equally 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

"They  are   stirring  amongst  the  trees," 
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he  remarked  at  last  as  he  turned  and 
walked  slowly  hack  into  the  tent.  "  Wrap 
yourself  in  the  cloak.  Pull  the  somhrero 
well  over  your  brows,  and  lie  down  upon 
the  bed." 

For  a  minute  or  two  Hammerton  hesi- 
tated, and  then  without  the  slightest  com- 
ment did  what  "Wheldrake  desired.  An 
interval  of  ten  minutes,  and  then  "  Sign  or, 
signor ! "  was  uttered  in  Sarini's  tones 
through  the  door  of  the  tent.  "  It  is  time 
you  were  on  the  move." 

"  Hist !  "  whispered  Wheldrake,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  on  Hamnierton's  breast.  "  Let 
me  speak  to  them  and  see  how  the  land 
lies." 

"  Ah,  signor  !  "  said  Sarini,  as  Wheldrake 
appeared,  "I  am  so  distressed  that  the 
fates  forbid  me  to  be  your  escort.  I  can 
but  see  you  start,  and  bid  you  God-speed. 
I  twisted  my  ancle  crossing  the  stepping- 
stones  of  the  rivulet  this  afternoon — slipped 
on  that  treacherous  centre-stone  where  the 
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lichen  grows  so  strongly — and,  Corpo  di 
Bacclw!  my  limb  is  no  better  to  me  at 
present  than  a  wooden  one." 

The  man  was  walking  with  a  stick  and 
the  assistance  of  one  of  his  fellows. 

« I  regret,  Signor  Sarini,  not  to  have  the 
benefit  of  yonr  guidance,"  replied  Whel- 
drake,  courteously,  "  and  more  especially 
the  misfortune  that  deprives  me  of  it ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  selected  a 
perfectly  efficient  deputy." 

Sarini  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said 
quietly,  "  Pietro  will  do  his  best,  signor." 

It  reminded  Wheldrake  of  the  famous 
line  at  the  conclusion  of  "  Plot  and  Passion," 
when  Pouche  takes  the  pinch  of  snuff  upon 
hearing  his  portfolio  is  withdrawn,  and 
exclaims,  "  What !  Savary  after  me!"  It 
was  the  equivalent  to  the  Bourbons  after 
Napoleon  clearly  in  Sarini' s  eyes.  (l  He  is 
probably  right,"  thought  Wheldrake,  "but 
it  is  much  more  to  my  purpose  that  it 
should  be   so.     Savary  is  far  preferable  to 
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that  terrible  Duke  of  Otranto  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  I  shall  be  ready  for  you  in  a  few 
minutes,"  he  replied,  and  turned  back  again 
into  the  tent.  "  Listen  !  "  he  continued  in 
a  low  voice,  as  he  gripped  Hammerton's 
arm,  "  your  chance  has  come ;  don't  let 
your  nerve  fail  you.  Keep  your  face  well 
muffled  against  the  raw  air  of  the  morning, 
and,  above  all,  don't  speak  if  you  can  help 
it,  and  then  as  briefly  as  possible.  Here 
they  are  again — now."  Hammerton  rose 
quickly  from  the  bed,  and,  as  Wheldrake 
said  aloud,  "  Quite  ready,  Signor  Sarini," 
stepped  through  the  door  of  the  tent. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  Hammer- 
ton.  Who  could  say  that  amongst  the  little 
group  outside  might  not  be  Patroceni  to 
give  some  last  instructions ;  but  such  fears 
proved  groundless.  Sarini  was  there,  lean- 
ing on  a  stick,  and  evidently  in  pain.  He 
contented  himself  with  bidding  the  supposed 
Wheldrake  a  brief  adieu,  and,  handing  him 
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over  to  Pietro  and  three  of  his  comrades, 
waved  his  hand  as  a  signal  for  the  party 
to  proceed.  Two  or  three  minutes,  and 
they  were  through  the  sentries,  and  rapidly 
threading  their  way  through  the  wood. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  ten  minutes 
they  stopped,  and  Pietro  gave  a  low  whistle, 
which  was  almost  instantly  replied  to. 
Another  minute  or  two,  and  from  amidst 
the  trees  came  a  man  leading  a  mule,  on 
the  back  of  which  was,  apparently,  a  rude 
ambulance.  Hammerton  gazed  with  no 
little  astonishment  at  this  addition  to  their 
number;  and  Pietro,  after  exchanging  a  few 
words  apparently  with  the  occupant  of  the 
ambulance,  gave  the  signal  to  proceed,  and 
said : — 

"  Ah,  signor,  it  is  only  that  poor  devil 
Giovanni,  who  was  near  losing  his  life  on 
your  account.  You  saw  him  struck  down,  and 
only  he  has  a  skull  of  granite  there  would 
have  been  only  his  burial  to  see  about ;  but 
he's  come  round.      He  wants   nursing  and 
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better  food  than  we  can  give  him  here  to 
restore  his  strength.  Ah,  signor,  his  Ex- 
cellency is  merciless  in  his  anger.  He  does 
not  get  in  a  passion  like  other  men;  but 
one  would  be  safer  with  one  possessed  than 
with  him.  There  just  comes  a  glitter  in 
his  eye,  such  as  one  could  fancy  in  a  tiger's 
before  it  springs,  and  the  boldest  man 
might  tremble  for  his  safety  then." 

Now  this  was,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent 
incomprehensible  to  Hammerton.  He  had 
never  heard  of  Giovanni ;  but  it  was  clear 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  Count's 
wrath,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  That  was  a  circumstarjce  that  did  not 
much  interest  Hammerton  ;  but  these  reve- 
lations of  Pafcrocenfs  ruthless  temper  had  a 
strange  fascination  for  him,  and,  regardless 
of  Wheldrake's  caution,  he  could  not  resist 
saying  :— 

"  You  stand  in  great  dread  of  his  Excel- 
lency, apparently  ?  " 

This,  however,  did  not  produce  the  pre- 
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mature  discovery  that  Wheldrake  was  so 
anxious  to  avoid.  He  argued  that,  should 
the  discovery  be  made  close  to  the  camp, 
the  brigands  in  charge  of  Hammerton 
might  refer  back  to  the  Count  or  Sarini  for 
fresh  instructions;  but  if  they  were  well 
on  their  way  they  would  hesitate  to  lose  the 
time  that  would  necessitate.  One  of  the 
party  was  as  good  as  another  for  arranging 
this  matter  of  ransom,  and  nothing  was  more 
probable  than  that  the  decision  of  the  lots 
had  been  changed  by  mutual  arrangement 
amongst  themselves.  But  Pietro  had  not 
been  in  close  charge  of  Wheldrake  like 
Sarini,  and  was,  consequently,  by  no  means 
familiar  with  his  voice,  and  it  was  without 
mistrust  he  replied  : — 

"  I've  chanced  my  life,  like  all  of  us, 
manv  a  time;  but  it  would  be  all  child's 
play  to  falling  under  the  ban  of  his  Ex- 
cellency. Signor,  those  who  for  fear  of 
the  authorities  would  turn  against  him, 
don't  know  him.  I'd  rather  be  a  marked 
n  2 
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man  by  the  police  in  all  Europe  than  incur 
the  chiefs  displeasure.  I'd  feel  safer  in 
prison  yonder,"  and  he  waved  his  hand,  as 
Hammerton  supposed,  in  the  direction  of 
Naples,  "than  know  myself  the  object  of 
his  Excellency's  enmity." 

They  continued  to  push  forward  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and,  as  the  sun  got  higher  in  the 
heavens,  Hammerton  felt  his  cloak  oppres- 
sively warm.  The  sharp  walk  had  con- 
strained his  companions  to  throw  aside  the 
upper  mufflings  which  most  of  them  had 
worn  at  starting,  and  they  were  now  swing- 
ing along  with  these  garments  either  thrown 
over  their  arms  or  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
ambulance  containing  Giovanni.  Ham- 
merton felt  at  last  that  he  must  follow  their 
example,  and  discard  his  cloak.  He  threw 
it  back,  and  Pietro  immediately  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Let  me  throw  it  on  the  mule  for  you. 
The  signor  will  travel  easier."  Then,  as  he 
took  the  cloak    from  him,  and  the   broad 
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daylight  disclosed  Hammerton's  identity,  he 
ejaculated,  "Holy  Virgin,  it's  the  other 
signor !  " 

"  You  were  not  told,  then,  by  Sarini  ?  " 
replied  Hammerton,  nonchalantly ;  "  he 
would  hardly  think  it  worth  mentioning. 
It  was  settled  among  ourselves  I  should  go 
after  all." 

Por  a  few  moments  Pietro  looked  puzzled, 
but  then  he  reflected  that  Sarini  had  fetched 
Hammerton  out  of  the  tent,  and  handed  the 
prisoner  over  to  him.  It  must  be  all  right ; 
besides,  his  orders  were  to  lose  no  time 
in  getting  to  the  outskirts  of  Naples,  where 
the  prisoner  was  to  be  free  to  follow  his 
own  dictates. 

"  His  Excellency  knows  best,"  grumbled 
Pietro  ;  "  but  I  don't  see  the  use  of  drawing 
lots  if  you're  not  to  abide  by  them ;  how- 
ever, my  orders  are  to  see  you  to  Naples," 
and  Pietro  strode  on  in  silence. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE    GAME   BEGINS. 


Police-agent  Leroux  meanwhile  is  highly 
delighted  with  his  discovery;  a  case  this 
after  his  own  heart;  his  head  against  the 
chief  of  the  banditti — an  illiterate,  ignorant 
robber,  no  doubt:  why  it  was  a  case  of  a 
game  between  a  rough  provincial  performer 
and  a  skilled  artist !  Capital !  Bold,  com- 
monplace cut-throat  sends  in  and  demands 
ransom ;  prisoners  to  lose  their  ears  or  lips 
if  the  money  be  not  forthcoming  by  date 
named  by  envoy  entrusted  with  this  marau- 
ding mountain-kinglet's  commission ;  living 
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like  other  royal  but  more  recognised  families 
on  irregular  taxation.  Clearly  the  business 
of  police-agent  Leroux  was  to  outwit  this 
bandit,  and  lay  him  and  his  crew  by  the 
heels  as  speedily  as  might  be.  Leroux  did 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  he  had  a  delicate 
affair  to  manipulate,  a  matter  requiring 
infinite  skill  and  finesse.  He  had  in  the 
first  instance  to  get  Sir  Jasper  and  his  party 
safely  out  of  the  hands  of  his  abductors,  and 
that  without  paying  the  ransom  which  he 
had  no  doubt  would  be  placed  upon  them. 
Secondly,  police-agent  Leroux  was  not  as 
yet  satisfied  regarding  Mr.  Chisel.  He 
could  not  decide  as  to  whether  the  valet 
was  an  innocent  man  or  an  exceeding  crafty 
villain.  When  Chisel  suggested  on  their 
return  journey  to  Naples  that  it  might  be 
his  master  had  also  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  brigands,  Leroux  rather  scoffed  at  the 
idea ;  but  he  had  since  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  that  solution  of  Signor  Whcl- 
drake's    disappearance    was   very    possible. 
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Quite  likely  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  these  gentry  somewhere  between 
Pompeii  and  Naples;  still,  in  the  mean- 
while, it  would  be  well  to  keep  a  watchful 

eve  on  Chisel. 

%i 

Police-agent  Leroux  was  quite  impatient 
for  the  next  move  of  the  enemy.  Until 
their  envoy  arrived  in  Naples  he  felt  he 
could  do  nothing.  That  envoy  might  even 
be  in  Naples  at  this  moment,  and  he  not 
know  it.  He  questioned  and  requestioned 
Chisel  with  a  view  to  discovering  with  whom 
Sir  Jasper  would  be  likely  to  communicate ; 
but,  though  the  valet  was  quick-witted 
enough,  he  could  only  suggest  people  already 
obvious  to  Leroux — the  English  consul,  Sir 
Jasper's  bankers,  with  all  of  whom  the 
police-agent  was  already  in  communication. 
Nothing  for  M.  Leroux,  evidently,  but  to 
wait  the  appearance  of  the  bandits'  emissary 
in  Naples ;  sooner  or  later  he  was  bound  to 
disclose  himself,  as  he  could  hardly  hope  to 
carry  his  mission  to  a  successful  conclusion 
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without  doing  so;  till  then  both  he  and 
Chisel  were  doomed  to  that  most  trying  of 
all  things  in  times  of  excitement — inaction. 

Leroux  counted  on  getting  the  first  news 
of  Sir  Jasper's  party  from  his  bankers.    The 
bureau  of  the  police  the  brigands'  messenger 
would,  if  wise  in  his  generation,  naturally 
shun,  any  interference  of  the  myrmidons  of 
law  being  calculated  to  sign  the  death-war- 
rant of  those  he  had  left  behind  him.     The 
Neapolitan   police   might   be   quite   incom- 
petent to  deal  with  it,  but  they  had  wide 
experience  of  the  ways  of  brigandage,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  customary  usages 
of  the  craft.     Without  the  system  of  ransom 
it  would  be   a   poor  calling;    as  what  Mr. 
"Wemmick  terms  the   "  portable  property," 
carried  by  travellers  in  these  days,  would  be 
poor  recompense  for  the  risk  and  hardships 
of  the  profession;  but  that  grand  old  institu- 
tion of  the  Middle   Ages,  the  holding  pri- 
soners to  ransom,  was  extremely  profitable ; 
and,  though  a  case  so  near  Naples  had  been 
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rare  of  late,  yet  in  more  remote  districts 
messieurs  the  brigands  had  given  proof  that 
they  were  not  to  he  trifled  with, 

One  morning  police-agent  Leroux  was 
informed  that  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
desired  to  see  him,  and  upon  his  repairing 
to  that  functionary's  cabinet  he  was  ad- 
dressed with — 

"  Well,  Leroux,  these  scoundrels  have 
spoken  at  last;  but,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
your  judicious  arrangement  with  the  head 
clerk  of  Toldi  and  Kratz,  I  fancy  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  it." 

"  Ah,  they  should  be  more  liberal  in  the 
matter  of  salary  to  confidential  clerks." 

"  You  had  better  go  down  with  this  note 
from  me;  tell  them" — and  here  the  great 
man  almost  swelled  with  the  importance  of 
his  position  —  u  that  nothing  escapes  the 
knowledge  of  the  Neapolitan  police:  that 
your  orders  are  to  be  present  at  their  next 
interview  with  this  envoy  from  these 
scoundrels    of    the    mountains ;     that    we 
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have  made  up  our  niinds  to  settle  with  these 
gentry  and  put  an  end  to  such  a  scandal  so 
near  the  city.  You  will,  of  course,  take 
care  to  be  disguised ;  make  yourself  up  in 
any  character  that  seems  good  to  you." 

"Very  good,  signor,"  rejoined  Leroux, 
"  your  orders  shall  be  attended  to  at  once, 
and  I  shall,  of  course,  report  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible.  Old  imbecile  !  "  he  muttered  to 
himself  as  he  left  the  room,  u  if  I  followed 
his  instructions  these  English  would  never 
see  their  miserable  island  again." 

Once  in  his  own  room,  and  Leroux's 
spirits  rose,  like  that  suppositious  war-horse 
which  sniffs  the  battle  from  afar.  Disguise 
himself  !  Bah  !  There  was  not  much 
necessity  for  that ;  still  it  might  simplify 
matters  if  he  were  to  dress  after  the  fashion 
of  a  banker's  clerk;  perhaps  it  might  be 
as  well  to  conceal  his  identity ;  and  working 
out  a  thing  of  this  kind  he  knew  from 
experience  that  it  was  always  as  well  to 
keep  your  real  personal  appearance  in  the 
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background  as  far  as  possible.  A  police- 
agent,  like  an  actor,  is  simply  not  master  of 
his  profession  unless  lie  can,  so  to  speak, 
jump,  after  a  few  minutes'  preparation,  into 
a  new  skin.  If  he  cannot  make  up  so  as 
to  defy  recognition  he  can  never  hope  to 
achieve  the  first  rank  as  a  detective.  It  is 
essential  that  an  officer  of  this  class  should 
be  protean.  Child's  play  all  this  to  Leroux. 
False  eyebrows,  a  wig,  a  few  dashes  of  the 
pigments,  a  change  of  clothes,  and  he 
walked  out  into  the  street  an  elderly  clerk 
of  some  business  house,  instead  of  the 
smart-looking  police-agent,  and  made  his 
way  quietly  down  to  the  banking  establish- 
ment of  Toldi  and  Kratz. 

The  astonishment  of  the  partners  when 
Leroux  sent  in  his  note  was  extreme. 
Hammerton  had  requested  them  to  keep 
his  presence  in  the  city  a  profound  secret, 
and  more  especially  from  the  police ;  and 
the  bankers  were  wondrously  puzzled  as  to 
how  on   earth   the   police   had   learnt   that 
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Patroceni's  envoy  had  arrived  in  the  city, 
for,  thanks  to  Hammerton,  Messrs.  Toldi 
and  Kratz  knew  who  the  chief  of  the 
brigands  was,  a  fact  of  which  the  police  were 
as  yet  in  ignorance.  It  was  awkward — very 
awkward ;  they  had  pledged  their  word  to 
Captain  Hammerton  to  communicate  neither 
with  the  police  nor  the  English  Consul. 
Hammerton,  despite  everything  that  had 
gone  before,  was  undoubtedly  desirous  of 
acting  loyally  and  doing  his  very  best  for 
the  captives  he  had  left  behind  him.  That 
any  interference  of  the  police  might  prove 
hazardous  he  thoroughly  comprehended,  yet 
here  was  the  very  thing  he  was  so  anxious 
to  guard  against  about  to  take  place. 

Signor  Toldi  remarked  that  it  was  very 
awkward,  and  Signor  Kratz  replied  that 
it  was  very  unfortunate,  but  no  one  ever 
dreamt  of  disputing  the  decrees  of  the  police 
in  Naples ;  and  so  at  last  Signor  Toldi  gave 
orders  that  the  bearer  of  the  note  was  to  be 
admitted.     A  few  minutes  and  Leroux  was 
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ushered  into  the  room,  in  appearance  the 
facsimile  of  an  old  banking-clerk.  The 
partners  stared  with  considerable  surprise 
at  the  new  comer;  they  had  never  experienced 
the  visitation  of  the  police  before,  and  their 
representative  was  so  utterly  unlike  what 
they  had  expected. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  take  a  chair,"  said 
Toldi,  the  senior  partner,  "  and  explain  a 
little  more  comprehensively  what  it  is  you 

wish,    signor — signor "    and    then    the 

banker  took  his  double  eye-glass  out  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  the  agent's  card. 

"Leroux,"  interposed  that  gentleman, 
quietly ;  "  this  case  is  in  my  hands,  and  the 
sooner  I  explain  to  you  what  I  mean  doing 
the  better.  It  can  be  told  you  in  one 
word — Nothing.  You  will  allow  me  just  to 
hear  what  demands  these  gentlemen  make 
and  we  shall  exercise  our  own  discretion  in 
dealing  with  them  in  future ;  for  the  present 
we  are  quite  aware  it  would  be  most  in- 
judicious on  our  part  to  interfere." 
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"But  the  ambassador  of  these  brigands 
is  most  desirous  to  keep  his  mission  a  secret 
as  far  as  possible," 

"He  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  prisoners 
themselves,  released  to  negotiate  for  the 
freedom  of  his  companions.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  for  me  to  be  present  when  he 
arrives.  He  has  come  to  you  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Well,  I  am  Signor  Stein, 
the  money-lender,  who  proposes  to  help  you 
in  raising  the  sum  required  if  I  see  my 
way,  but  I  naturally  wish  to  understand 
the  whole  of  a  delicate  transaction  like 
this.  If  it  is  blundered  I  may  find  that 
I  have  parted  with  my  money  and  that 
those  to  whom  I  look  for  payment  are  dead. 
Emphatically  there  must  be  no  interference 
of  the  police.  I  decline  to  advance  a  stiver 
if  it  is  not  carefully  kept  from  their  ears ; 
they  are  quite  as  much  bandits  as  the 
others,  and  will  think,  not  of  the  lives  of 
the  captives,  but  how  they  can  make  most 
money." 
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The  bankers  started  at  this  touch  of 
Leroux's  histrionic  powers.  He  had  thrown 
himself  at  once  into  his  assumed  character, 
and  was  to  all  intents  the  shrewd  business- 
like money-lender,  anxious  to  do  a  profit- 
able stroke  of  business,  if  the  risk  were 
not  excessive. 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  crossed  Leroux's 
face  at  the  astonishment  of  the  partners. 
It  was  an  unfeigned  compliment  to  his 
powers  as  an  artist,  and  no  man — much 
less  a  Frenchman — but  would  thoroughly 
appreciate  that.  (( You  will  do  what  I 
want,  I  see.  When  do  you  expect  the 
bandit's  emissary  ?  " 

"Almost  immediately,"  replied  Signor 
Toldi ;  "  but  do  you  know  who  you  have 
against  you?  Are  you  aware  who  this 
bandit  chief  is  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  This,  to  our  knowledge, 
is  the  very  first  outrage  perpetrated  by 
the  band  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall   arrive    at  his  name  in 
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a  day  or  two,  and  find  a  very  complete 
biography  of  him  in  our  books." 

"  Yes,  you'll  know  his  name  well  enough 
when  you  hear  it,"  suddenly  ejaculated 
Kratz.  u  You've  got  against  you  the  most 
daring,  most  ruthless,  and  cleverest  man 
that  evev  fate  drove  to  the  mountains, — a 
man  of  high  birth,  great  abilities,  and  good 
education.  I  can  speak  with  authority; 
for  I  have  been  in  his  hands,  and  am  a 
poor  man  comparatively  to  this  day  in 
consequence." 

"  There  is  only  one  man  in  our  annals 
answers  that  description,''  interposed  Le- 
roux,  excitedly.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  Patroceni  himself?  " 

"Yes!"  almost  screamed  Kratz;  "the 
villain  who  wrung  from  me  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  years.  But  what  would  you  ?  Life 
is  sweet,  and  it  was  that  or  my  gold.  I 
would  not  sign  the  drafts  they  put  before 
me  till  I  found  myself  bound  and  looking 
down  the  muzzles  of  half-a-score  carbines. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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I  caught  my  breath  at  the  word  '  Ready ' ; 
it  was  weak;  but  when  Patroceni,  after  a 
minute's  interval,  gave  the  word  c  Present ! ' 
I  cried  out,  '  I  will  sign,  I  will  sign  ! '  " 

"And  I  suppose  at  the  next  word  they 
were  to  fire  ?  " 

Kratz  nodded  assent ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  old  man's  thoughts  went  back  to 
that  morning,  years  ago,  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  look  on  the  sunlight  for 
the  last  time,  and  blenched  at  the  last  mo- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  levelled  carbines. 

He  was  very  much  older  than  his  partner, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bulk  of  his  capital,  which  entailed  the  for- 
feiture  of  his  position  as  leading  partner  in 
the  house,  that  he  had  procured  the  where- 
withal to  satisfy  Patroceni's  exorbitant 
demands. 

"  It's  a  very  sore  subject  with  him,  poor 
fellow."  said  Signor  Toldi,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
Leroux.  "  This  Count  Patroceni  he  says, 
truly,  w ell-nigh  ruined  him  years  ago." 
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At  this  moment  one  of  the  clerks  entered 
with  a  card,  and,  after  glancing  at  it,  the 
banker  gave  orders  to  show  the  gentleman 
in. 

"  This  Captain  Hammerton,"  continued 
Toldi,  "is  the  prisoner  the  Count  has  re- 
leased to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  his 
captives." 

Leroux  said  nothing ;  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  recall  what  he  had  heard  about  this 
Patroceni.  At  the  bureau  they  were  full  of 
stories  of  his  audacity  and  ability  both  as 
brigand  and  political  outlaw;  but  during 
the  two  or  three  years  that  Leroux  had 
been  in  the  Italian  service  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  him ;  and  Leroux  regarded  him 
as  a  somewhat  mythical  personage,  upon 
whom  all  tales  of  audacious  violence  were 
fathered,  and  now  he  was  committed  to  a 
veritable  duel  with  the  celebrated  outlaw. 

Leroux,  as  said  before,  was  an  enthusiast 
in  his  profession.     He  felt  as  a  keen  sports- 
man might  feel  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
o2 
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that  there  was  a  stag-royal  on  the  hillside, 
as  the  Indian  shikaree  might  feel  when  he 
heard  there  was  a  tiger  of  mark  in  his 
immediate  vicinity. 

Another  moment,  and  Hammer  ton  enters. 
He  has  been  to  his  hotel,  dressed,  break- 
fasted, and  washed  all  stain  of  travel  from 
his  person.  A  good-looking,  dashing,  ex- 
soldier,  whom  Leroux  regards  attentively. 
He  greets  the  partners  with  easy  assurance ; 
but  at  the  sight  of  the  police-agent  stops 
abruptly. 

"The  business  I've  come  about,  Signor 
Toldi,  is  strictly  private,  as  you  know." 

"  Most  certainly ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  take  this  gentle- 
man into  our  confidence.  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  Signor  Stein — Herr  Stein,  I  believe, 
I  should  say — the  greatest  financier  we  have 
in  Naples.  When  it  comes  to  raising  such 
a  sum  as,  I  fear,  you  will  require,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  his  assistance. 
Now,  Captain  Hammerton,  we  will  proceed 
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to  business.  You  want  a  big  sum  of  money, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  you  want  it 
as  quickly  as  may  be.  The  first  question 
is,  briefly,  how  much  must  we  endeavour  to 
find  ?  " 

"Thirty  thousand  pounds  English,"  re- 
plied Hammerton,  curtly ;  (i  and  it's  no  use 
thinking  of  a  reduction  of  terms.  We've 
tried  all  that.  Patroceni  has  got  us,  like 
rats,  in  his  trap.  He  knows  we  can  find 
that,  and  he  means  to  have  it  before  he 
releases  Sir  Jasper  and  the  others." 

"  Thirty  thousand  pounds  !  "  gasped 
Toldi. 

"  Thirty  thousand  pounds  !  "  shrieked 
Kratz.  "  The  bandit !  The  brigand  !  The 
extortioner !  Thirty  thousand  pounds  ! 
That  villain  Count  will  leave  you  all 
paupers,  as  he  left  me." 

"  Thirty  thousand  pounds  !  "  muttered 
Leroux  to  himself.  "  A  great  man,  this; 
a  man  worth  playing  against.  The  boldness 
of  the   conception  shows   the   greatness  of 
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the  intelligence.  The  old  man  there  was 
right;  this  is  no  ordinary  robber,  but  a 
very  king  of  bandits  !  " 

"  It  sounds  a  big  sum,"  continued  Ham- 
merton,  el  but  it  is  useless  to  waste  time 
in  discussing  what  is  long  past  discussion. 
If  you  can't  find  this  sum  amongst  you, 
tell  me  who  else  to  go  to.  As  for  who 
Sir  Jasper  Eversley  is,  go  to  the  British 
Consul,  and  he  will  satisfy  you  that  he  could 
find  four  times  that  amount  in  extremity ; 
but  remember  every  day — nay,  every  hour — 
is  precious.  Pay  for  money  raised  off-hand, 
in  this  manner,  we  must.  We  are  in  your 
hands,  gentlemen.  I  can  only  pray  you  to 
be  moderate  in  your  demands.  What  does 
the  Signor  Stein  say  ?  " 

"  Might  I  ask  the  exact  position  of  this 
gentleman's  camp  ?  "  inquired  Leroux, 
suavely. 

ce  No,"  rejoined  Hammerton,  sharply ;  "  I 
am  pledged  to  give  no  information  on  that 
point  to  any  one,  and  there  are  five  lives 
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dependent  upon  my  silence.  What  matters 
it  to  you  where  my  friends  are  in  durance  ? 
Can  you,  and  will  you,  assist  to  find  this 
money  ? 

"  I  apologise,  sign  or,  for  my  indiscre- 
tion," replied  Leroux,  rising.  "  I  will  leave 
you  to  talk  matters  over  with  the  Signors 
Toldi  and  Kratz,  whom  I  feel  quite  sure 
may  assure  you  that  the  sum  you  require 
will  be  forthcoming."  And  so  saying, 
Leroux  shook  hands  with  the  partners,  and, 
with  a  low  reverence  to  Hammerton,  left 
the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  DISCOVERY. 

The  low  twittering  of  the  birds  breaks  the 
stillness  of  the  camp  as  the  first  streaks  of 
dawn  appear  above  the  trees  heralding  the 
rapidly  approaching  day.  If  the  birds  deem 
it  time  to  bestir  themselves  it  apparently 
strikes  nobody  else  that  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  it.  One  or  two  of  the  brigands 
rolled  themselves  closer  in  their  cloaks  as 
they  became  conscious  of  the  chilliness  of 
daybreak.  The  sun  rose  higher  and  higher 
in  the  heavens,  and  still  the  inmates  of  the 
camp  showed  no  disposition  to  arouse  them- 
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selves.  The  gentlemen  of  the  road,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  the  criminal  classes  of  all 
nations,  generally  are  wont  to  "  lie  in  bed 
to  digest  their  dreams"  ;  and  when  you  are 
used  to  it  you  can  digest  your  dreams  quite 
as  comfortably  on  the  grass  in  these  southern 
climes.  At  length  the  stillness  that  rests 
upon  the  community  is  broken  by  a  splendid 
groan,  and  the  outraged  Jackson  sat  up  in 
his  lair.  That  dreadfully  discomposed  old 
servitor  was  quite  ready  to  declare  that  he 
had  never  closed  an  eye  all  night ;  that  in 
no  gentleman's  family  that  ever  he'd  seen 
had  he  known  a  case  of  an  upper  servant 
being  called  upon  to  sleep  out  on  a  grass- 
plat  as  if  he  were  a  dog. 

"  I've  got  rheumatism  in  every  bone,"  he 
grumbled,  as  he  anxiouslv  rubbed  his  arms 
and  legs ;  "  and  to  think  how  I  kept  a-filling 
his  glass  at  Wrottsley.  No  more  furrin' 
counts  for  me.  If  there's  one  vice  that's 
disgusting  it's  ingratitude,  and  to  treat  a 
man  in  my  position  in  this  way  :  if  it  wasn't 
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that  my  bones  ache  so,  I'd  say  it  was  all 
his  ignorance.  An  English  gentleman  un- 
derstands it.  Lord,  when  he  goes  to  stay  at 
a  country-house  he  knows  the  master  of  it 
is  only  second  fiddle :  it's  the  butler's  the 
first  yiolin ;  it's  to  him  that  he  looks  for  all 
his  little  comforts ;  it's  the  butler  humours 
all  his  little  whims  about  wine,  liqueurs, 
and  sees  he  gets  that  glass  of  sherry  before 
dinner,  indispensable  to  his  comfort.  Sleep! " 
he  ejaculated,  "  who  could  sleep,  not  know- 
ing but  what  he'd  find  his  windpipe  slit 
before  morning?  Safe  so  far,"  he  continued, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  throat;  "  but 
with  that  murdering  scoundrel  with  the 
bandaged  head  thirsting  for  our  blood,  who 
can  say  how  many  hours  more  life  there  is 
left  for  us?" 

Old  Jackson,  in  reality,  had  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  seven  sleepers,  and  trumpeted 
through  the  night-hours  like  a  fog-horn. 

"  No,"  he  continued,  "I  can't  be  expected 
to  keep  such  a  terrible  discovery  to  myself; 
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it's  more  than  any  one  man  can  carry  on  his 
mind.  Mr.  Glanfield  is  the  only  one  of 
them  that's  got  any  gumption.  I  suppose 
I'd  better  take  him  into  my  confidence.  If 
we  ever  are  to  come  alive  out  of  this  nest 
of  hornets,  I  suspect  it's  Thomas  Jackson 
who  will  have  to  manage  it." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  across  to 
where  Glanfield  was  sleeping  tranquilly, 
and,  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder,  said,  in  a 
thick,  mysterious  whisper — 

"  Mr.  Glanfield  !  Mr.  Glanfield  !  I've  got 
something  terrible  to  tell  you,  sir." 

"If  that's  all  you've  got  to  tell,  you  might 
just  as  well  have  let  me  have  my  sleep  out. 
Now,  then,  what  is  it  ?" 

And  then  Jackson,  in  solemn  tones,  and 
with  many  starts  and  nervous  glances  from 
side  to  side,  unfolded  his  version  of  the  con- 
versation he  had  overheard  between  Pietro 
and  Giovanni.  Glanfield  listened  to  him  in 
silence,  and,  when  he  had  finished,  said 
quietly — 
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"You  are  one  of  the  astutest  men  I 
know,  Jackson.  Perhaps  there  isn't  a 
better  judge  of  weights  ever  saw  the  Heath  ; 
but  you  beat  me  this  time  altogether.  You 
don't  know  one  word  of  Italian — Pietro  and 
Giovanni  speak  nothing  else.  How  the 
deuce  did  you  know  what  they  were  talking 
about  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Glanfield,"  replied  Jackson,  with 
an  air  of  ineffable  disdain,  "  I  saw  it  in 
their  faces." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jackson ;  you're 
seeing  a  lot,  you  know.  Strikes  me  you're 
professing  to  understand  faces  a  long  way 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  us  !  " 

"  Butlers  always  does,  sir,"  replied  old 
Jackson,  pompously.  "  It's  the  practice 
they  get,  it's  the  always  studying  what  a 
gentleman  will  take,  does  it." 

"  Oh,  go  away,  you  old  fool,"  replied 
Glanfield ;  "  our  lives  are  in  no  manner  of 
danger.  Mr.  Wheldrake  must  be  half  way 
to  Naples  by  this  ;  but  if  we  are  to  die  it  is 
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not  Pietro  or  Giovanni  will  decide  upon  our 
fate ;  that  question  is  in  the  hands  of  Count 
Patroceni." 

Old  Jackson  deigned  no  reply  —  quite 
evident  to  him  now  that  Mr.  Glanfield  was 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  party  lay  upon  his 
shoulders  alone. 

Sir  Jasper  and  the  ladies  were  astir 
betimes.  Sleeping  "  under  the  greenwood 
tree  "  may  be  all  very  well  when  you  are 
used  to  it,  but,  let  the  weather  be  balmy  as 
it  may,  it  is  apt  to  produce  restless  nights 
in  the  first  instance.  Camp  life  is  usually 
early,  but  on  this  occasion  the  visitors  were 
afoot  before  their  host. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Glanfield,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Fullerton,  as  she  and  Maude 
issued  from  their  hut.  "I  never  slept 
better,  I  declare.  Heally,  this  picnicing  in 
the  mountains  is  quite  pleasant." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  pleasant," 
growled  Sir  Jasper.     (i  The  Count  calls   it 
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an  al-fresco  hotel,  and  considering  the  bill 
it  ought  to  be  the  very  best  in  Europe.  I 
am  bound  to  say  the  table  is  tidy,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and,  by  Jove !  so  it  ought  to  be  !  " 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Grlanfield,  slowly.  "Pa- 
troceni's  got  us  in  a  tight  corner,  and 
there's  no  getting  out  except  at  a  heavy 
loss.  Well,  Sir  Jasper,  it's  happened  to  us 
often  enough  racing.  It's  no  use  making 
wry  faces  because  you  find  yourself  in  the 
hole." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  old  Jackson,  who, 
with  a  face  about  the  length  of  Oxford 
Street,  cut  into  the  conversation.  iC  Yes, 
ma'am,  in  the  hole,  and  that's  about  where 
we  shall  find  ourselves  before  twenty-four 
hours  are  past,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from 
these  miscreants'  conversation.  May  the 
grass  grow  lightly  over  our  heads,  as  the 
poet  says." 

ci  Go  away,  you  old  croaker,"  rejoined 
Glanfield,  sharply.  "  Don't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  him,  Mrs.  Pullerton.     The  old  idiot 
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has  seen  two  of  the  band  disputing  and 
gesticulating,  probably  about  some  private 
quarrel  of  their  own,  and  has  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  discussing  what 
they  shall  do  with  us." 

"  Where  is  Fred,  Mr.  Glanfield  ?  "  sud- 
denly exclaimed  Maude,  gazing  round  with 
a  troubled  expression  on  her  countenance. 

"  Hammerton  ?  I  don't  know  ;  I  haven't 
seen  him  this  morning.  Here,  Jackson, 
you  know,  you  never  closed  an  eye  all 
night.  What's  become  of  Captain  Ham- 
merton ?  He  slept  not  many  yards  from 
both  of  us.     Did  you  see  him  get  up  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Glanfield,  I  didn't,  and  that's 
the  truth.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  keeping 
my  eye " 

"That  will  do;  you  were  struck  out  of 
all  events  that  required  keeping  your  eyes 
open  pretty  early  in  life.  I  don't  suppose 
Hammerton  is  far  off;  in  fact,  our  friends 
here  take  deuced  good  care  that  we  shall 
none  of  us  be  very  far  off." 
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"  I  wish  I  could  see  Fred !  "  exclaimed 
Maude;  "I  feel  rather  uneasy  about  him. 
You  know  you  said  yourself,  Mr.  Glanfield, 
you  wouldn't  take  a  hundred  to  one  about 
his  chance." 

"  I  said  so  ?  "  exclaimed  Glanfield,  for  a 
moment  completely  puzzled;  and  then  it 
flashed  across  him  that  he  had  told  Ham- 
merton  that  he  thought  it  was  those  odds 
against  his  life — a  brutal  speech  he  was  fain 
to  admit  now,  but  then  it  was  made  in  his 
first  hot  wrath  at  the  disclosure  of  the  Cap- 
tain's duplicity ;  but  how  had  Maude  come 
to  know  of  this  ?  It  could  only  be  from 
one  source,  Hammerton  himself,  and  Glan- 
field' s  lip  curled  at  the  idea  of  any  man  who 
could  play  upon  a  woman's  nerves  by  en- 
larging on  the  dangers  of  his  situation. 
Othello  won  Desdemona's  love  by  telling  of 
the  perils  he  had  gone  through ;  but  Othello 
only  descanted  on  the  perils  of  the  past, 
never  hinting  at  those  to  come  ;  and  then  it 
struck  Glanfied  that,  whatever  else  he  mi^ht 
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be,  Hammerton  was  no  coward.  He  had 
some  object  in  saying  this  to  Maude,  and 
what  could  that  object  be  ? 

"  You  don't  answer,  Mr.  Glanfield.  Is  it 
because  something  has  happened  to  Fred, 
and  you  are  afraid  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  assure  you,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  Hammerton  is  all  right.  He  was 
sleeping  some  thirty  yards  off  me  when  I 
saw  him  last.  It  is  mere]y  that  I  have  not 
seen  him  this  morning ;  and  if  I  said  what 
you  impute  to  me  it  was  under  provoca- 
tion. He  had  done  that  which  had  made  me 
verv  an^rv." 

"You  have  no  cause  to  be  alarmed, 
Maude,"  said  Sir  Jasper.  "  Fred's  not  far 
off,  unless,  by-the-way,  he  started  early  this 
morning  for  Naples.  By-the-way,  Glanfield, 
who  did  you  settle  should  go  there  ?  " 

"  No,  uncle,"  cried  Maude,  "Fred  is  not 
gone  to  Naples.  Mr.  Wheldrake  told  me 
last  night  that  he  was  to  start  for  Naples  at 
daybreak." 

VOL.  II.  p 
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"  Wheldrake,"  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper, 
"  what  has  he  got  to  do  with  it  ?  How 
came  he  here  ?     You  are  raving,  child. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wheldrake  is,  or  rather  was, 
here,"  said  Glanfield,  quietly.  "  Your 
daughter  is  not  raving,  Sir  Jasper.  Whel- 
drake is  a  prisoner  like  ourselves ;  at  the 
Count's  bidding  we  cast  lots  as  to  who 
should  be  set  free  to  negotiate  about  the 
ransom.  It  fell  upon  Cyril,  and  I  trust  he 
is  now  half-way  to  Naples." 

"  I  put  myself  in  your  hands,  Glanfield, 
and  I  suppose  you  know  best;  but  for  a 
delicate  mission,  which  must  involve  the 
handling  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  I 
should  have  hardly  selected  for  my  envoy  a 
convicted  card-  sharper. ' ' 

"Oh,  father,  father!"  cried  Maude, 
"Cyril  is  innocent,  I  swear." 

"  I'll  pledge  my  life  for  Cyril's  loyalty  on 
this  occasion,"  said  Glanfield,  sternly  ;  "as 
I  would  for  his  innocence  that  ni^ht  at 
Wrottsley." 
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"  It  only  shows,  Mr.  Glanfield,  that  you 
are  very  much  readier  to  pledge  your  life 
than  can  be  deemed  prudent." 

"  Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eullerton, 
te  here  comes  that  dreadful  Count.  Only  to 
think  that  such  a  nice  gentlemanly,  agree- 
able man  could  be  a  bandit." 

"  Very  gentlemanly,"  growled  Sir  Jasper. 
"We  gave  him  the  best  we  had  at  Wrottsley, 
and  he  strips  us  to  the  last  feather  the  first 
time  he  has  the  opportunity.  When  that 
precious  scoundrel  does  meet  his  deserts  I'll 
come  a  considerable  distance " — and  here 
Sir  Jasper's  speech  was  cut  short  by  the 
approach  of  the  Count. 

"  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
said  Patroceni,  with  a  low  bow.  "  Mrs. 
Eullerton,  Miss  Eversley,  I  trust  you  slept 
well,  though  the  accommodation,  I  regret, 
is  rougher  than  you  are  accustomed  to. 
Mr.  Glanfield,  a  night  in  the  open  is  nothing 
for  a  sportsman  like  yourself.  Sir  Jasper, 
they  are  preparing  your  breakfast.  If  our 
p2 
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mountain  air  has  done  its  duty,  I  know  you 
will  do  your  duty.     Try  it." 

As  he  finished,  Patroceni's  dark  eyes 
roved  inquiringly  over  the  party. 

"  Thank  you,  Count,"  said  Mrs.  Fuller- 
ton,  haughtily.  "  We  slept  very  well,  but 
we  hardly  dreamt  that  the  hospitality  of 
Wrottsley  would  be  repaid  in  this  fashion." 

"  Ah,  life  is  full  of  changes,  my  dear 
madam.  Every  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope 
presents  a  fresh  and  unexpected  combina- 
tion; but,"  continued  Patroceni,  "I  don't 
see  the  Captain.  I  trust  my  dear  friend 
Hammerton  is  not  unwell." 

"  We  have  none  of  us  seen  him  this 
morning,"  said  Glanfield,  drily. 

"  Curious  !  "  remarked  the  Count.  "  Here, 
one  of  you,"  he  cried,  raising  his  voice, 
and  addressing  a  knot  of  two  or  three 
brigands,  who  were  busy  cooking  by  the 
edge  of  the  plateau,  "  send  Signor  Sarini 
to  me  quickly." 

There  was   a  silence    of    some   minutes. 
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Imperturbable  as  the  Count's  manner  in- 
variably was,  still  there  was  that  in  it  now 
which  gave  the  impression  that  something 
had  gone  wrong.  Metaphorically  speaking, 
there  was  thunder  in  the  air,  and  all  looked 
anxiously  as  to  what  this  summons  of 
Sarini  might  portend. 

It  was  evident  that  Patroceni  was  quite 
as  unprepared  for  Hammerton's  disappear- 
ance as  the  rest  of  them.  The  silence  was 
broken  at  last  by  the  appearance  of  Sarini, 
who  limped  slowly  forward  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  stick.  They  could  see  that  the 
Count  expressed  surprise  at  his  lieutenant's 
crippled  condition ;  and  then  a  conversation 
passed  between  them  so  rapidly  that  Mrs. 
Pullerton,  the  only  one  of  the  party  with 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Italian,  was  unable 
to  follow  it.  At  its  termination,  with  a 
low  bow,  the  Count  begged  they  would 
excuse  him  as  he  had  a  little  matter  of 
business  to  attend  to,  and  immediately 
strode   across   the   plateau  in  the  direction 
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of  the  tents,  which  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  were  pitched  upon  the  opposite  side 
to  that  on  which  the  hut  stood.  He 
plunged  into  the  first  he  came  to.  He 
reappeared  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
minutes  and  was  followed  by  Cyril  Whel- 
drake,  the  man  they  all  thought  half  wray 
to  Naples. 

"  Wheldrake  !  "  burst  from  Glanfield's 
lips ;  "  something,  I  fear,  has  gone  very 
much  awry,"  he  muttered,  "or  else  he 
wouldn't  be  here." 

Patroceni,  followed  by  Wheldrake,  once 
'more  rapidly  approached  them,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  in  the  Count's  eyes  that  ex- 
pression which  Pietro  had  dwelt  upon. 
They  gleamed  with  the  angry  light  of  an 
aroused  tiger ;  the  usual  suave,  half- 
mocking  tones  were  changed  into  those 
of  bitter  sarcasm  as  he  said  — 

"  Sir  Jasper,  you  would,  I  presume,  insist 
upon  being  master  in  your  owrn  house.  If 
a  guest  thought  proper  to  overturn  all  your 
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arrangements  to  gratify  a  whim  of  his  own, 
you  would  probably  resent  it.  If  you  held 
his  life  at  your  disposal,  it  is  possible  you 
might  take  steps  to  prevent  his  ever  inter- 
fering with  plans  of  yours  for  the  future. 
These  gentlemen " — and  here  Patroceni 
indicated  Glanfield  and  Wheldrake — "  have 
thought  proper  to  meddle  in  my  affairs. 
I  am  not  to  blame  if  their  lives  pay  the 
penalty  for  that  interference." 

"  It  is  all  my  doing.  Glanfield  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  knew  nothing  of  it. 
Mine  the  fault,  be  mine  the  expiation," 
said  Wheldrake. 

Maude  stood  with  tear-gemmed  eyes  and 
quivering  mouth  listening  to  this  bitter 
altercation ;  and  even  Mrs.  Pullerton's 
laughing  face,  when  she  heard  Patroceni's 
bitter  menace  of  retribution,  became  over- 
cast. 

"  Gallant  and  generous,  Mr.  Wheldrake, 
to  the  last,"  rejoined  the  Count,  in  clear, 
cutting  tones.     "Like  many  a  better  man, 
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you  will  perchance  die  for  interfering  with 
things  above  your  comprehension.  You 
have  thought  proper  to  change  places  with 
Captain  Haninierton.  You  have  trusted  the 
lives  of  those  you  hold  most  dear  to  you, 
let  alone  your  own,  to  a  scoundrel  in 
whose  hands  I  decline  to  place  mine  or  my 
comrades.  Are  you  really  so  credulous 
as  to  suppose  that  the  lot-drawing  was  a 
mere  matter  of  chance  ?  Did  you  never 
hear  of  forcing  a  card  ?  and  do  you  sup- 
pose that  forcing  a  straw  is  a  bit  more 
difficult?  This  fool,  Sir  Jasper,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  has  sent  Captain  Hani- 
merton  in  his  place,  and  launched  two 
lives  into  eternity  thereby.  Do  you  suppose 
a  man  with  a  price  upon  his  head  is  going 
to  trust  it  to  such  an  unscrupulous  robber 
as  we  all  know  Hammerton  to  be  ? "  he 
continued,  turning  to  Wheldrake.  "You 
know  how  he  ruined  you  at  Wrottsley ;  it 
was  but  the  other  night  I  showed  you  the 
trick  of  it." 
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Here  his  speech  was  interrupted  by  a 
slight  gurgle,  or  hysterical  sob,  and  Whel- 
drake  was  barely  in  time  to  catch  Maude 
as  she  fell  back  insensible.  Mrs.  Pullerton 
also  was  in  much  too  tearful  a  state  to 
render  assistance  to  her  niece.  That  lady 
had  grasped  two  facts  during  Patroceni's 
harangue,  to  wit,  that  she  loved  Glanfield 
dearly  and  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 

"You  surely,  Count  Patroceni,  would 
never  dare " 

"  Dare !  Let  Sir  Jasper  ask  the  records 
of  the  police-bureau  what  Patroceni  has 
dared.  Tears!"  he  continued,  scornfully, 
as  the  Baronet  pointed  in  mute  appeal  to 
his  weeping  sister  and  senseless  daughter. 
"  Tears !  Ah,  I  have  seen  too  many  in 
my  time  to  be  much  moved  by  them  now. 
"Women  must  weep  in  time  of  trouble :  to 
do  that  and  scrape  lint  is  their  destiny. 
Listen,  Mr.  Wheldrake,  I  was  doing  my 
best  for  you.  Now,  let  the  precious  black- 
guard you  have  loosed   upon   me   threaten 
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my  safety,  and  I  retreat  into  the  mountains 
at  once.  I  shall  not  further  cumber  myself 
with  useless  prisoners  in  a  retreat,  I  shall 
leave  two  corpses  behind  me,  and  two 
women  to  wail  over  them.  Sir  Jasper  will 
be  worth  carrying  along  with  me." 

"  Coward  !  "  said  Wheldrake,  "  kill  us  if 
you  will,  but  don't  terrify  our  women 
beforehand." 

"  Let  your  trusted  messenger  but  play 
the  r6le  he  has  done  ever  since  I  have 
known  him,  and  you  may  consider  your- 
selves doomed  men,"  replied  the  Count, 
with  a  bitter  sneer.  "Patroceni  has  ever 
kept  his  word  for  good  or  for  evil.  His 
time  has  not  yet  come,  and  those  who  cross 
him  are  sure  to  make  a  bad  end  of  it." 

•'  We  can  die  if  needs  must,  Count," 
replied  Glanfield;  "most  Englishmen  can. 
But  there  is  many  a  turn  up  in  life,  as  you 
told  us  just  now,  and  I've  seen  too  many 
cracks  whose  victory  was  prod  aimed  at  the 
half- distance    die   away   to    nothing    before 
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they  reached  the  winning-post  to  funk  yet. 
The  cards  haven't  run  very  much  in  your 
favour  through  life,  or  you  wouldn't  have  to 
take  to  the  highways  in  the  autumn  of  it." 

The  Count's  eyes  flashed  for  a  minute 
and  his  lips  quivered  with  suppressed  wrath 
at  Glanfield's  sneer. 

"Good,  Mr.  Glanfield;  '  suppress  a  pos- 
sible enemy '  is  a  maxim  men  like  myself 
should  never  forget.  Any  arrangements 
you  or  Mr.  Wheldrake  may  wish  to  make 
for  your  lawyer's  consideration  you'd  best 
attend  to.  Captain  Hammerton  is  a  liar 
and  a  traitor;  and,  if  our  Kves  are  menaced, 
depend  upon  it  you  are  on  the  threshold  of 
the  grave ! "  And  after  a  satirical  sweep 
of  his  sombrero  to  his  prisoners  the  Count 
strode  leisurely  back  to  his  own  tent. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  STORMY  OUTLOOK. 


When  Maude  came  to  herself  she  was  lying 
on  her  bed  in  the  hut,  with  her  aunt  in  a 
very  tearful  state  hanging  over  her.  Patro- 
ceni's  hitter  speech  had  been  a  revelation  to 
her.  In  one  moment  it  had  flashed  across 
her  mind  what  she  had  done.  Stung  by 
Wheldrake's  manner,  she  sternly  repressed 
all  display  of  affection  towards  him.  In  her 
anxiety  to  rescue  her  cousin  from  danger 
she  had  never  counted  at  what  cost  it  might 
be  to  Cvril.  She  saw  it  all  now.  To  do  her 
bidding,  to  ensure  Hammerton's  safety,  he 
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had  sacrificed  himself.  It  wanted  no  great 
judge  of  physiognomy  to  read  the  Count's 
face.  As  Pietro  said,  his  Excellency  never 
gave  way  to  wild  outbreaks  of  wrath,  but 
there  was  that  intense  concentration  of 
passion  that  is  much  more  dangerous  than 
the  most  volcanic  explosion.  The  iron  that 
gleams  so  redly  is  after  all  not  at  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  that  which  is  white.  There 
was  a  fierce  vindictiveness  in  Patroceni's 
rage  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  wild  out- 
burst of  storm  and  expletive,  and  Maude 
recognised  this  at  once.  That  cool,  cutting, 
merciless  harangue  had  much  more  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  in  it  than  the  wild  ravings 
of  a  man  beside  himself  with  passion.  She 
had  marked  before  she  fainted  the  cruel 
eyes  and  unforgiving  mouth  ;  and,  though 
ignorant  of  Patroceni's  past  history,  she  felt 
sure  that  he  would  be  pitiless  to  those  who 
crossed  him.  "What  had  she  done  ?  She 
had  perchance  saved  the  life  of  her  cousin, 
but  to  do  that  she  had  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
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her  father,  her  lover,  and  Glanfield.  And, 
after  all,  was  her  cousin  really  in  danger  ? 
She  knew  that  he  had  heen  guilty,  from 
the  Count's  testimony,  of  much  duplicity; 
had  she  been  also  his  mere  dupe  in  this 
matter  ?  And  then  the  girl  in  her  misery 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and  bitterly 
reproached  herself  for  the  part  she  had 
played. 

Tears  over  the  dropped  stitches,  weeping 
over  our  blunders,  rueful  retrospection  of 
neglected  opportunities,  are  the  lot  of  most 
of  us,  but  just  now  Maude  felt  overwhelmed 
with  an  attack  of  this  nature. 

"  Mv  dear  child,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Puller- 
ton,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  not  a  little, 
"  my  dear  child,  pray,  pray  try  and  control 
yourself.  I  know  you  love  Cyril — I  know 
you  will  never  cease  to  love  him— and  to 
find  that  his  life  is  in  such  imminent  danger 
is  of  course  enough  to  prostrate  you ;  but," 
said  the  widow,  "  do  not  think  you  are  the 
only  sufferer.     I  fear  he  has  never  said  any- 
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thing  I  ought  not  to  tell  you,  it  is  very 
foolish,  but — but  I  am  very  unhappy  about 
Mr.  Glanfield—  "  and  here  Mrs.  Pullerton 
broke  down,  began  to  whiniper,  and  finally 
buried  her  head  in  the  pillow  beside  her 
niece.  But  Mrs.  Fullerton's  situation  was 
nothing  to  Maude's.  If  she  had  just  dis- 
covered that  Jim  Glanfield  was  master  of 
her  heart,  still  she,  at  all  events,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed.  "With  Maude  the  case  was 
different.  Eut  for  her  ill-timed  interference 
Cyril  Wheldrake  would  have  been  by  this 
time  a  free  man  in  the  streets  of  Naples, 
and,  hap  what  might  to  the  rest  of  them, 
would  have  been  out  of  reach  of  Patroceni's 
homicidal  instincts.  "  Die  !  yes,"  thought 
the  girl.  "  I  suppose  that  will  be  the  fate 
of  all  of  us.  The  man's  a  mere  human 
tiger,  purring  like  a  cat  in  the  civilisation 
of  Wrottsley,  and  exhibiting  all  the  ferocity 
of  his  nature  when  we  meet  him  in  his  home 
on    the    mountain-side.      Yes,"    continued 
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Maude  in  all  the  agony  of  her  self-commu- 
nion, "  I  have  always  been  told  these 
Italians  have  all  the  relentless  ferocity  of 
the  'cruel  E-oman  race.'  " 

Patroceni  had  threatened  Wheldrake  and 
Glanfield  with  death.  Ah  !  well ;  and  the 
girl  gave  a  positive  sigh  of  relief  as  she 
murmured  to  herself,  "  If  he  once  com- 
mences bloodshed  he  is  not  likely  to  spare 
the  rest  of  us.  They  may  commenee  with 
taking  the  lives  of  one  or  two,  but  I  fancy 
in  extremity  these  brigands  invariably  en- 
sure strict  silence  on  the  part  of  all  the 
prisoners  within  their  hands.  It  is  very 
hard  to  die  in  one's  twenty-second  year, 
but —  ''  and  here  a  half-smile  flickered  over 
her  tear-stained  visage — "  it  will  not  be  so 
hard  when  he  is  gone.  I  don't  think,  if 
they  take  his  life,  that  I  shall  care  very 
much  what  becomes  of  mine.  Don't  talk  to 
me,  aunt,"  she  continued  aloud.  u  I  know 
what  I  have  done  only  too  well.  Fred  has 
behaved    shamefully.      He   fooled   me  into 
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persuading  Cyril  Wheldrake  to  do  what  I 
never  dreamt  of :  he  induced  me  to  believe 
that  Fred's  life  was  in  danger.  Thinking 
Cyril  had  influence  with  Count  Patroceni  I 
implored  him  to  exercise  that  influence  on 
Fred's  behalf.  Oh  !  aunt,"  sobbed  the  girl, 
"  I  little  thought  how  my  request  was  to  be 
complied  with.  I  was  cruel  to  him,  brutal 
to  him.  I  was  not  sure  he  cared  any  longer 
about  me,  and  I  was  too  anxious  to  show 
that  I  no  longer  cared  anything  about 
him.  He  promised  me  that  if  he  could  save 
Fred  he  would.  He  has  done  it,  done  it ! 
given  up  his  life  at  my  bidding  to  save  Fred 
Hammerton's.  I  am  glad  of  course  of  my 
cousin's  safety,  but  I  love  Cyril's  little 
finger  better  than  him." 

"  Don't  fret  over  that,  darling,"  said  Mrs. 
Fuller  ton.  "  I  cannot  think  that  will  make 
much  difference.  The  Count  in  his  first 
wrath  may  threaten  to  shoot  us  all ;  it's 
very  bad  taste  on  his  part;  calculated  to 
upset  the  nerves  of  us  poor  weak  women, 
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and  not  altogether,  perhaps,  conducive  to 
strengthen  those  of  the  men  ;  but  only 
think  of  it  dispassionately,  and  one  must 
feel  sure  that  he  will  not  do  so.  His  object, 
of  course,  must  be  to  obtain  this  enormous 
sum  of  money  he  has  demanded  for  our 
ransom.  Say  what  you  will,  interference 
with  an  Englishman  in  any  part  of  Europe 
is  rather  an  awkward  business.  To  sum- 
marily dispose  of  any  of  us  would  destroy 
his  negociations  for  our  delivery  for  one 
thing,  and  must  bring  —  dilatory  though 
they  be — the  Neapolitan  police  about  his 
ears  for  another.  Take  heart,  Maude,  and 
don't  reproach  yourself.  Mr.  Wheldrake 
is  more  to  blame  than  you  are.  I  will 
admit  that  I  am  prophecying  after  the 
event,  but  I  do  feel  quite  sure  of  this :  that 
comply  with  Count  Patroceni's  terms  we 
must,  and  also  acquiesce  in  his  managing 
the  arrangement  in  his  own  way ;  "  and 
then  the  two  women  kissed  and  sobbed  and 
went  to  sleep  in  each  others'  arms.     In  the 
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tent  on  the  other  side  of  the  plateau  a  con- 
versation of  a  somewhat  similar  sort  was 
being  carried  on. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  said  Jim  Glanfield, 
as  he  seated  himself  on  the  bed  and  lit  a 
cigar.  "  You  have  been  and  gone  and  done 
it !  Here's  Patroceni  been  laying  himself 
out  for  a  nice  little  game  of  thimble-rig, 
and  here  you  go  and  kick  the  table  over. 
What  in  Heaven's  name  induced  you  to 
change  places  with  Hammerton  last  night  ?" 

"  You  said  yourself  you  wouldn't  take  a 
hundred  to  one  about  his  life,  and  Maude 
appealed  to  me  to  save  him.  I  thought  she 
loved  him,"  replied  Wheldrake. 

"  And  you  think  so  still  ?  "  said  Glanfield, 
putting  his  glass  in  his  eye. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Wheldrake,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  By  Jove,  you  are  a  fool,"  said  Glanfield. 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  want  ?     Here's  a 

young  woman  drops  clean  off  her  feet  the 

minute  she  hears  you're  to  be  shot  at  day- 
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break  or  thereabouts.  I  can  only  say  this  : 
when  they  take  to  swooning  about  me  on 
hearing  I  am  in  difficulties  I  may  be  con- 
ceited, but  I  shall  put  them  down  'spoons.5 " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  I  did  it 
for  the  best." 

"  You  did  a  very  fine,  generous  thing, 
Cyril.  You  have  risked  your  life  to  save 
that  of  a  scoundrel  who  conspired  against 
you  in  the  most  dastardly  way  I  ever  heard 
of.  It  was  like  you ;  it  was  what  most 
men  who  know  Cyril  "Wheldrake  well  could 
imagine  he  would  do.  But,  you  dear  old 
duffer,  you've  done  it  all  under  a  misconcep- 
tion. You've  done  this  for  Maude's  sake; 
jeopardised  the  life  she  values  above  all 
others  to  save  one  whom  she  only  regards 
as  a  cousin  she's  been  brought  up  with." 

Wheldrake  said  nothing  for  a  minute  or 
two,  then  he  gripped  Glanfield's  hand  hard 
and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  It  was  worth 
risking  one's  life  to  know  this.  Are  you 
quite  sure  of  it,  Jim  ?  " 
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"  Quite.  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  own 
eyes  for  one  thing,  and  Mrs.  Pullerton's  opinion 
on  the  subject  for  another.  Now,  old  man,  we 
must  look  at  the  situation.  Our  friend  the 
Count  is  most  unmistakeably  riled  at  your 
1ngenious  change  of  ambassadors ;  still  if 
Hammerton  acts  fairly  by  us  I  don't  sup- 
pose we  are  in  much  danger,  but  Patroceni 
had  evidently  no  faith  in  his  quondam  ally, 
and,  judging  from  what  we  know,  upon  my 
soul  he's  right." 

"  T  can't  believe  Hammerton  would  play 
us  false.  We  have  more  to  fear  from  rash 
meddling  on  the  part  of  the  police." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  Glanfield.  "  Still 
I  wish  you  had  kept  our  interests  in  your 
hands.  I  have  an  idea  it  would  have  been 
better  for  some  of  us." 

Mr.  Glanfield's  idea  was  destined  to  turn 
out  by  no  means  erroneous. 
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UHAPTEE  XV. 

LEROUX  HAS  A  GLASS  WITH  GIOVANNI. 

When  Pietro  told  Hammerton  that  they 
were  moving  Giovanni  into  Naples  for  better 
nursing  and  food  than  they  could  obtain  for 
him  in  the  mountains  he  said  what  he 
honestly  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Giovanni, 
brooding  over  his  wrongs,  at  last  culminated 
in  one  intense  desire,  namely,  to  be  revenged 
upon  Matteo  at  all  hazards.  One  of  those 
fierce,  sullen,  vindictive  natures,  that, 
amongst  the  Latin  races,  so  often  lends 
itself  to  violent  and  sudden  outbreaks,  the 
narrow    brain  warped    and    intensified    by 
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habitual  intemperance,  —  a  dangerous  man 
this  to  have  craving  for  your  life,  and  reck- 
less of  the  consequences  of  taking  it.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  the  man,  regardless 
of  his  own,  ever  carries  that  other  man's 
life  in  his  hand  who  has  fallen  under  his 
displeasure.  History  has  proved  it  again 
and  again.  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  first 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  scores  of  others, 
fell  easily  under  the  hand  of  the  assassin, 
taking  no  heed  of  himself. 

Did  Matteo  but  know  it,  there  was  never 
a  life  in  the  city  of  Naples  in  more  extreme 
danger  than  his.  Had  he  gauged  the  savage 
temperament  of  the  besotted  ruffian  who  so 
often  drowned  his  reason  at  the  expense  of 
his  cellars  he  would  have  hesitated  to  testify 
against  him.  It  was  true  Patroceni  stood 
no  trifling  amongst  his  followers,  but  for  all 
that  Giovanni's  lapse  from  the  paths  of 
sobriety  had  entailed  no  evil  consequences. 
Matteo,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  righteous 
wrath,  had  perhaps  made  the  very  worst  of 
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his  old  comrade's  case  in  reporting  it  to  his 
Excellency.  But  that  Giovanni  had  sur- 
vived the  pitiless  punishment  meted  out  to 
him  was  sheer  accident.  The  thickness  of 
their  sculls  has  saved  many  men's  lives 
before  now,  as  the  densitv  of  their  under- 
standings  has  advanced  many  men  in  their 
way  through  life.  A  strong  sense  of  humour, 
and  a  little  cleverness,  has  marred  many  a 
promising  career;  while  steady,  decorous 
dulness  has  slowly  brought  its  fortunate 
possessor  to  the  upj)er  rung  of  the  ladder. 

Giovanni,  indeed,  had  thoroughly  blinded 
his  old  friend  Pietro.  The  latter  had  had 
his  misgivings  when  Giovanni  had  uttered 
his  threats  and  imprecations  against  the 
cause  of  his  terrible  punishment.  But  he 
showed  all  the  cunning  of  these  slow-witted 
men  in  attaining  the  object  he  had  set  his 
heart  on.  For  some  days  he  craved  queru- 
lously for  little  luxuries  that  were  beyond 
Pietro' s  compass  to  obtain  for  him  up  there 
in  the   mountains,  and  under  this  pretext 
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Giovanni  had  attained  the  present  goal  of 
his  desires,  to  wit,  Naples.  He  was  like  the 
wounded  cheetah,  an  animal  that  has  no 
idea  of  abandoning  the  game  because  you 
score  the  first  hit.  "  Wound  the  cheetah," 
say  the  Indian  shikarees,  "  and  you've  got 
to  see  it  out.  If  you  don't  kill  him  he 
means  killing  you."  And  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  better  for  Matteo  if  the  Count  had 
pulled  the  trigger  of  his  pistol  that  morning 
instead  of  dealing  that  merciless  blow  with 
the  butt  of  it. 

Matteo,  at  the  pavilion  in  the  Villa  del 
Heale,  was  attending  to  his  duties  as  host, 
all  eyes  and  ears  as  regarding  any  move- 
ment of  the  police;  that  he  knew  was  his 
clear  duty — whom  his  Excellency  might 
send  in  to  negotiate  for  the  ransom,  he  was 
as  yet  in  ignorance  about ;  possibly,  indeed, 
they  might  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
him  whom  the  envoy  was,  and  quick-witted 
Matteo  knew  well  that  the  better  their 
envoy  was  doing  his  work  the  less  likely  he 
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was  to  hear  of  his  presence  in  Naples.  Now 
Matteo  knew  from  experience  that  when 
the  police  got  news  of  brigandage,  and 
meant  taking  action,  their  preparations  were 
usually  the  talk  of  the  city.  After  Naples 
had  rung  for  some  two  or  three  days  with 
rnmours  of  what  they  would  do,  and  where 
the  outlaws  were  encamped,  they  usually 
departed  with  much  parade  to  pounce  upon 
their  prey,  only  to  discover  that,  thanks  to 
timely  warning,  the  brigands  had  taken 
their  departure  some  hours  before -hand  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  Matteo  had  got  to 
reckon  with  an  officer  trained  in  the  school 
of  the  Rue  Jerusalem,  instead  of  one  of  the 
old  Neapolitan  police-agents,  to  whom  he 
was  habituated.  Leroux  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  a  babbling  school — it  was 
more  his  custom  to  keep  his  left  hand  in 
ignorance  of  what  his  right  was  about. 
One  of  his  axioms  was  that  an  agent  of 
police  should  be  all  eyes  and  ears,  but  could 
hardly  be   too  reticent   in   the   use  of    his 
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tongue ;  that  his  business  was  not  to  talk 
further  than  was  necessary  to  encourage 
other  people  to  do  so,  and  that  he  ought  to 
accustom  himself  to  make  mental  notes  of 
the  most  trivial  occurrences  that  came 
under  his  notice.  They  might  be  of  no 
consequence,  but  it  was  surprising  how  very 
slight  a  circumstance  sometimes  furnishes 
the  clue  to  a  great  crime. 

When  Leroux  got  back  to  the  bureau  his 
first  act  was  to  hunt  up  Patroceni's  record 
— plenty  to  be  read  about  his  Excellency  in 
the  police  archives,  his  biography  therein 
extending  over  thirty  years,  commencing 
with  political  offending  when  he  was  a  boy 
of  seventeen,  and  extending  to  the  auda- 
cious brigandage  of  his  latter  days.  Two  or 
three  things  struck  Leroux :  firstly,  that 
there  had  been  very  much  less  pains  taken 
to  bring  the  Count  to  justice  for  robbery 
than  had  been  taken  to  punish  him  for  his 
political  opinions.  Tampering  with  the 
purses  and  lives  of  the  people  was  evidently 
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matter  of  small  importance  in  comparison 
with  doubting  the  divine  right  of  kings  to 
have  monopoly  of  that  business,  as  well  as 
the  destinies  of  nations.  Next,  how  well 
Patroceni  was  served,  and  what  a  very  army 
of  spies  and  devoted  followers  he  must  have. 
Such  wondrous  audacity  and  evasion  of 
consequences  was  only  possible  by  the  most, 
accurate  information  as  to  the  movements 
of  his  enemies.  He  recognised  as  he  read 
that  this  man  had  ?ron  nerves,  great 
subtlety,  and  boundless  resources ;  no  com- 
mon malefactor  this,  and  one  very  difficult 
to  encompass  within  the  meshes  of  the  law. 
It  was  clear  that  Patroceni  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies  had  been 
famous  as  Schinderhannes,  the  robber  of 
the  Rhine.  Leroux's  pulses  bounded.  This 
was  to  hunt  high  game  !  Count  Patroceni 
was  a  man  of  higher  mark  than  it  had  ever 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  run  down  as  yet.  As 
he  pored  over  the  records  Leroux  was 
strengthened  in  his  conclusion  that  it  was 
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no  light  task  which  lay  before  him.     The 
capture   of    a    man    like    the    Count    was 
attended   by  great   difficulty  and    no  little 
danger.      Once  let  Leroux  be  suspected  of 
such  a  design  and  he  knew  that  sharp  eyes 
would  watch  his  every  movement.     He  felt 
that   his   adversary's   system   of    espionage 
was    superior    to    his    own,   and    moreover 
that   his    men   were    probably   pretty   well 
known  to  the  Count,  while  those  to  whom 
the   brigand   chief   looked   for   information 
were   perfectly    unknown   to   him,    Leroux. 
Not  the  man  either,  Patroceni,  to  stand  the 
least  upon  trifles.     The   police-agent  knew 
that — let  it  once  be  known  that  he  devoted 
himself    to   hunting   down   the    Count — he 
would  be  carrying  his  life  in  his  hand.     To 
do  him  justice  that  thought  shot  across  his 
mind  and  was  gone,  and  he  was  far  more 
afraid  of  being  outwitted  than  of  any  mere 
personal   consequences.      He   sat   for   some 
time  after  he  had  finished  reading,  ponder- 
ing how  to  begin  the  campaign.     Any  open 
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advance  on  the  bandits  was,  of  course,  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Leroux  thoroughly 
understood  that  would  lead  simply  to  the 
death  of  their  prisoners,  but  by  no  means 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  bandits  them- 
selves. What  he  aimed  at  was  only  to  be 
accomplished,  he  thought,  by  getting  into 
communication  with  one  of  the  band;  it 
would  be  hazardous,  very  hazardous.  When 
you  begin  to  deal  in  treachery  you  are  apt 
to  cut  your  fingers.  Leroux's  experience 
told  him  that  in  a  gang  of  scoundrels  some 
one  or  two  were  always  to  be  suborned. 
But  then  again  traitors  of  this  description 
are  not  very  trustworthy,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  they  might  accept  his  bribes,  and 
yet  betray  him  to  their  chief.  Nevertheless, 
Leroux  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  until  he  on 
his  side  could  open  communications  of 
some  sort  with  some  of  Patroceni's  people, 
and  how  that  was  to  be  brought  about  he 
at    present    had   no   conception,    unless   to 
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attempt  it  through  Captain  Hammerton ;  as 
yet  Leroux  could  think  of  no  other  channel. 
Still,  the  police-agent  did  not  despair  on 
that  account.  It  might  take  some  few  days, 
or  it  might  take  considerably  longer,  but  he 
had  no  doubt  that  before  long  he  should 
get  hold  of  somebody  connected  with  the 
brigands.  It  would  be  something  even  to 
know  their  number,  exact  position,  &c,  but 
Leroux  looked  to  doing  a  good  deal  more 
than  that. 

Count  Patroceni  was  doubtless  possessed 
of  wonderful  information,  and  was  well 
served;  and  among  his  many  instruments 
there  would  surely  be  one  with  whom  gold 
ranked  higher  than  fealty  to  his  master ; 
and  Leroux  felt  that,  to  bring  such  a  man 
as  Patroceni  to  justice,  Government  would 
be  liberal  in  the  matter  of  secret-service 
money.  Having  thus  made  up  his  mind, 
Leroux  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  for 
a  stroll  to  sharpen  his  wits,  while  he  deli- 
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berated  in  what  direction  he  was  most  likely 
to  come  across  some  emissary  of  the  Count's. 
Smoking  his  cigar  he  wandered  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Villa  del  Heale,  and  seating  him- 
self on  a  bench  gazed  idly  out  over  the  bay. 
He  had  not  been  there  long  when  a 
poorly-dressed  man  hobbled  up,  and  with 
an  uncouth  salutation  sat  down  by  his  side. 
Leroux  looked  at  the  new  comer,  whose 
appearance  was  by  no  means  prepossessing. 
His  beard  was  of  many  days'  growth,  and 
his  head  was  swathed  in  coloured  hand- 
kerchiefs beneath  his  sombrero.  The  glit- 
tering eyes  and  haggard  face  betokened  an 
attack  of  severe  illness,  as  yet  barely  cast 
aside,  wThilst  the  man  s  tottering  gait  and 
rather  shaky  baud  were  strong  proofs  of 
the  severity  of  the  seizure,  be  it  what  it 
might.  Leroux  took  stock  of  his  neighbour 
almost  instinctively.  It  had  become  second 
nature  with  him  to  note  keenly  the  personal 
appearance  of  any  one  he  might  be  thrown 
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across.  He  certainly  had  no  particular  object 
in  doing  so  in  the  present  instance,  and  yet 
chance  was  throwing  into  his  hands  the 
verv  instrument  he  was  so  anxious  to  come 
across. 

After  reckoning  up  his  neighbour  for 
some  minutes,  Leroux  at  last  said,  "  You 
seem  to  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it  lately, 
my  friend.  What's  been  the  matter  ?  For, 
unless  your  looks  belie  you,  you've  been 
on  the  borders  of  the  other  world." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Giovanni,  for  it  was  he ; 
"I've  had  a  bad  accident,  which  nearly 
killed  me.  I  was  pitched  out  of  a  cart  on 
my  head;  but  I  am  all  right  now,  only 
weak,  so  weak.  I  only  want  fresh  air  and 
wine  to  restore  my  strength.  Ah !  wine 
that  puts  heart  into  a  man." 

Leroux  gazed  at  him  attentively.  He 
wondered  whether  wine  had  had  anything 
to  do  with  that  little  accident. 

"  You  live  near  Naples,  I  suppose?"  he 
said  at  length. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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"  Yes ;  I've  a  small  farm  on  the  road  to 
Amain." 

The  police-agent  pricked  up  his  ears — 
a  small  farmer  on  the  road  to  Amain  would 
he  likely,  he  thought,  to  have  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  brigands.  He  might 
not  choose  to  admit  any  such  knowledge, 
but  from  all  he  had  read  up  that  afternoon 
about  the  Count  he  felt  pretty  sure  that  all 
the  country-side  were  more  or  less  in  col- 
lusion and  communication  with  Patroceni. 
It  was  that  which  made  the  great  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  them.  All  these  people 
were  doubtless  devoted  to  him,  and  would 
furnish  him  with  either  provisions  or  in- 
formation to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 
Decidedly  this  interesting  stranger,  with 
the  bandaged  head  and  aspect  of  general 
shabbiness,  was  worth  cultivating.  Hawk- 
eyed  Leroux  had  already  penetrated  the 
weakness  of  his  new  acquaintance. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  replied.  "  A  cup 
of    wine    will    do    us    both    good.      Come 
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across  to  the  pavilion  there ;  the  fellow 
sells  good  wine,  and  you  shall  help  me 
through  with  a  bottle  of  his  best." 

"  Ah,  signor,"  rejoined  Giovanni,  "  I 
shall  be  only  too  happy.  You  will  excuse 
my  wrapping  myself  well  up ;  the  sea-air 
strikes  a  little  chilly  to  an  invalid,"  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Giovanni 
muffled  his  cloak  closely  about  him.  It 
was  not  exactly  that  he  feared  Matteo 
would  recognise  him,  but  he  thought  upon 
the  whole  it  was  preferable  he  should  not. 
He  was  not  strong  enough  as  yet  to  settle 
with  Matteo,  but  he  brooded  over  the  day 
when  that  settlement  should  come  with 
an  intensitv  that  boded  no  s;ood  to  the 
innkeeper. 

It  was  curious,  but  Leroux  led  the  way 
to  the  identical  table  at  which,  under  the 
influence  of  the  wine,  Giovanni  had  made 
those  compromising  revelations  to  Whel- 
drake  which,  reported  to  Patroceni,  had 
brought  down  the  Count's  summary  ven- 
r  2 
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geance.  In  answer  to  Leroux's  call,  Matteo 
speedily  appeared.  He  eyed  the  new  comer 
curiously  as  he  took  the  police-agent's 
order.  It  was  not  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  their  appearance  to  arouse  his 
suspicion,  but  he  was  naturally  observant 
and  watchful  of  strangers.  He  was  one 
of  the  Count's  most  valuable  auxiliaries. 
The  man  was  born  for  a  spy — lynx-eyed 
and  crafty  as  a  fox.  He  did  not  apparently 
take  much  notice  of  Giovanni,  but  for  all 
that  he  had  recognised  him  at  a  glance.  It 
was  more  important,  Matteo  thought,  to 
discover  who  was  his  companion.  The  inn- 
keeper practised  all  the  usual  tricks  of  his 
trade  to  obtain  a  good  look  at  Leroux.  He 
flitted  about  dusting  the  table,  sang  the 
praises  of  his  wine,  desired  to  know  of 
which  vintage  he  should  bring  the  signor 
a  bottle,  but  the  police-agent  completely 
baffled  his  scrutiny.  Matteo  failed  either 
to  recognise  his  features  or  his  voice.  Now, 
the   innkeeper   had   made   it    his    business, 
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amongst  other  things,  to  know  all  the 
Neapolitan  police  by  sight,  but  with  the 
detective  officers  this  was  not  so  easy.  They 
were  rarely  to  be  seen  about,  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  recog- 
nised Leroux  even  if  he  had  not  been  dis- 
guised. As  for  Giovanni,  if  he  had  any 
sinister  design,  Matteo  thought  it  would 
be  best  come  at  by  taking  no  notice  of  him. 
Having  brought  the  wine,  he  retired  with 
a  resolve  to  keep  both  his  ears  and  eyes 
open.  Leroux  filled  their  glasses,  and  then 
remarked,  carelessly, 

u  Farming,  I  should  think,  is  poor  work 
in  that  wild  country  you  speak  of?" 

"  Ah,  signor,  I  only  cultivate  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  and  graze  a  few  goats  on 
the  hill-side." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Leroux,  in  his  assumed 
character  of  the  old  clerk,  "  that  you  are  not 
afraid  to  live  out  there.  All  the  city  is 
talking  of  the  terrible  bandits  that  infest 
the  road." 
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"  What  have  such  as  I  to  fear  from 
bandits,  signor?  It  is  only  those  with 
full  pockets  that  are  in  any  danger  from 
them." 

"This  Count  Patroceni  seems  a  man  of 
great  notoriety  in  that  way.  I  am  told  he 
has  baffled  the  police  for  years.  You  have 
heard  of  him,  doubtless  ?  " 

"  I   know   nothing    whatever    about    his 

Ex ,  about  Count   Patroceni,  I  mean," 

replied  Giovanni,  brusquely.  And  the  ban- 
dit tossed  off  his  glass,  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
wished  Leroux  a  blunt  good  morning. 

"  Well,  I  trust  we  shall  meet  again,"  said 
Leroux,  quietly;  "  I  often  come  and  sit  here 
in  the  mornings,  but  you  are  still  weak  from 
your  accident,  and  are  quite  right  not  to 
overtire  yourself.  Take  just  one  more  glass 
of  wine  to  see  you  on  your  way  home — it 
won't  hurt  you." 

Por  a  moment  the  bandit  paused  irresolute, 
then  stretching  out  his  hand  he  took  the 
glass  Leroux  proffered  him,  tossed  it  hastily 
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off,  and,  muttering  gruffly  something  to  the 
effect  that  they  should  no  doubt  meet  again, 
abruptly  left  the  gardens.  Leroux  sat  silent 
for  some  few  minutes  after  his  guest  had 
left  him,  and  a  slight  smile  of  satisfaction 
played  about  his  mouth.  ei  That  fellow 
knows  Patroceni,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  and  the  chances  are  is  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  him  and  his  brother  scoun- 
drels. A  shy  fish,  and  wants  careful  handling, 
no  doubt ;  but  if  I  mistake  not  I've  already 
found  a  bait  that  he  can't  resist — a  man 
seldom  snatches  at  a  glass  of  wine  as  he  did 
at  that  last  unless  it  is  his  besetting  weak- 
ness," and  with  this  Leroux  made  his  way 
leisurely  out  of  the  gardens.  As  he  dis- 
appeared Matteo  came  out  of  the  house  and 
proceeded  to  clear  the  table  his  guests  had 
just  left. 

u  A  nice  respectable  old  gentleman,"  he 
mused.  "Now  what  on  earth  could  have 
induced  him  to  bestow  a  bottle  of  wine  on 
such  a  rough  customer  as  Giovanni.     And," 
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he  continued,  as  lie  raised  the  bottle,  "  won- 
der of  wonders  !  Giovanni  has  left  a  bottle 
unfinished.  I  don't  understand  it.  I 
couldn't  catch  their  conversation,  but  that 
old  gentleman  must  have  said  something 
that  rather  disconcerted  Giovanni,  or  he 
would  never  have  left  a  glass  or  two  in  the 
flask." 

And   Matteo    retired   into    the    house    to 
■ponder  over  this  phenomenon. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CHISEL  HEARS  OP  HIS  MASTER. 

As  Leroux  walked  back  from  the  Villa  del 
Reale  an  idea  suddenly  flashed  across  his 
mind,  which  he  determined  to  at  once  put 
into  execution.  He  would  be  present  at  the 
next  meeting  Hammerton  had  with  Toldi 
and  Kratz,  and  would  insist  that  Chisel  and 
Hammerton  should  thereat  be  brought  to- 
gether. One  point  he  thought  was  decidedly 
to  be  cleared  up  by  their  meeting,  namely, 
whether  Wheldrake  was  in  Patroceni's  hands 
or  not.  Leroux  had  not  been  steadily  cross- 
examining  Chisel  all  these  days  for  nothing. 
He  had  come  pretty  well  to  the  conclusion 
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now  that  lie  had  no  hand  in  his  master's  dis- 
appearance, but  that  he  really  was  attached 
to  him,  and  anxious  about  his  fate.     Ham- 
merton    could    settle    the   question    of    his 
being   in   Patroceni's   hands,    and,    reticent 
though   the    Captain    most    prudently   was 
with  regard  to  the  Count,  his  merry  men, 
and  their  whereabouts,  he  could  hardly  have 
any  objection  to  saying  whether  Wheldrake 
was   really   their   prisoner.      Messrs.   Toldi 
and  Kratz  made   not   the   slightest   demur 
about  complying  with  Leroux's  wishes ;  the 
police  might  be  subject  to  derision  by  the 
men  who  had  taken  to  the  mountains,  but 
they  were  held  in  very  considerable  awe  in 
Naples  itself;  and  the  bankers  at  once  sent 
a   line   to    Captain   Hammerton   expressing 
their  desire  to  see  him  next  mornino:.     At 
the   same   time   another    missive    informed 
Chisel  that  he  would  obtain  positive  inform- 
ation of  his  master's  whereabouts  if  he  could 
call  upon  Toldi  and  Kratz   at   ten  o'clock 
the  next  day.     At  a  quarter  before  the  ap- 
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pointed  hour  Leroux  was  quietly  announced 
under  his  adopted  appellation  of  Herr  Stein. 
The  police-agent  rapidly  explained  the 
action  of  his  little  drama. 

"  I  am,  as  before,  signors,  Herr  Stein,  the 
eminent  financier.  I  have  come  to  confer 
with  yourselves  and  Captain  Hammerton 
about  the  means  necessary  for  this  ransom. 
All  the  details  are  your  affair.  This  Signor 
Chisel  is  the  faithful,  trustworthy  servant, 
who,  having  failed  to  hear  anything  concern- 
ing his  master  from  either  the  police  or  the 
English  Consul,  has  now  come  in  despair  to 
see  if  you  can  give  him  any  tidings  of  the 
missing  gentleman.  He  would  at  once 
recognise  Captain  Hammerton,  and  that  is 
all  we  have  to  do  with  it.  Captain  Ham- 
merton can  certainly  enlighten  his  mind  on 
the  one  point  as  to  whether  Signor  Whel- 
drake  is  a  captive  in  the  mountains.  For 
my  part,  I  should  think  he  probably  is.  As 
an  agent  of  police,  I  want  evidence  on  the 
subject.       I    don't   want    to    overstep    my 
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province,  signers ;  but  if  it  is  not  asking  too 
much  I  may  conclude  you  will  find  the 
ransom  for  these  English  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Kratz,  bitterly,  "  the  money 
will  be  forthcoming — not  too  soon,  not  quite 
so  soon  as  they  think,  though.  A  sum  like 
this  takes  a  deal  of  raising.  Ah  !  my  God, 
yes,  and  a  deal  of  making.  Ah !  these 
brigands,  they  leave  you  lifeless  or  penniless 
in  a  few  days.  These  English  they  are 
about  to  be  shorn  as  I  was  before  them. 
And  do  they  think,  after  having  lost  their 
wool,  that  all  is  over.  No,  no ;  a  big  sum 
like  that  must  be  borrowed,  and  the  usurers, 
too,  must  have  their  fling.  And  they  shave, 
aye,  shave  very  close.  The  Englishmen  will 
be  lean,  very  lean,  by  the  time  they  see  their 
fog-girt  island  again.'' 

"  You  must  not  mind  him,"  said  Toldi  in 
a  low  tone.  "  This  incident  has  made  him 
a  little  wild;  it  recalls  too  painfully  the 
terrible  fleecing  he  himself  received  from 
this  Count  Patroceni." 
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"  The  dear  old  gentleman  seems  to  have 
profited  by  the  lesson/'  thought  Leroux* 
"  He  speaks  as  if  his  ideas  of  interest  would 
be  pretty  extensive,  and  as  if  as  far  as  pos- 
sible he  meant  to  stand  in  with  brigandage 
in  future." 

"  The  ransom  is  a  big  sum,"  continued 
Signor  Toldi.  "  and  to  raise  an  amount  like 
that  at  short  notice  is  always  of  course  ex- 
pensive. Given  six  weeks,  or  two  or  three 
months,  and  a  man  like  Sir  Jasper  Eversley 
could  always  borrow  it  at  a  most  moderate 
interest ;  but  when  it  is  a  case  of  a  few  days 
you  must  come  to  the  professional  usurer. 
It's  his  business  to  find  money  at  short 
notice,  and  it  is  equally  part  of  his  business 
to  exact  very  high  interest  for  doing  so." 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks,  Signor  Toldi," 
interrupted  Leroux,  "  but  I  don't  want  to 
intrude  upon  all  these  particulars.  I  only 
want  the  main  fact  that  this  money  will  be 
found  for  Sir  Jasper.  If  there  was  no 
prospect  of  it  we  should  feel  it  incumbent 
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to  do  the  best  for  him  we  could,  you 
know." 

"  Pray,  pray,  Signor  Leroux,  do  not  inter- 
fere. Captain  Hammerton  assures  me  that 
the  slightest  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
police  will  probably  cost  three  or  four 
lives." 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  and  you  may 
rely  upon  my  discretion,"  replied  the  police- 
agent  ;  "  but,  unless  I'm  interfered  with  by 
my  superiors,  I  mean  to  have  it  out  with 
Count  Patroceni  as  soon  as  his  prisoners  are 
out  of  his  hands.  It  was  at  one  of  our 
stations  in  Algeria  that  they  had  to  cope 
with  this  sort  of  thing.  They  rigidly 
exacted  two  lives  for  one,  and  the  brigands 
very  soon  got  tired  of  the  game.  As  long 
as  it  is  attended  with  immunity  it  is  too 
profitable  a  calling  to  abandon.  But  all 
malefactors  are  wondrous  chary  of  risking 
their  own  lives." 

Here  Leroux's  lecture  on  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with   the   criminal   classes   was 
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interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  clerk,  who 
ushered  Chisel  into  the  room. 

"  Pray  be  seated,"  said  Signor  Toldi,  in 
fairly  good  English.  "  You're  anxiously 
seeking  news  of  your  master,  I'm  told. 
We're  expecting  a  gentleman  every  moment 
who  we've  some  reason  to  think  will  be  able 
to  furnish  vou  with  some  information  about 
him." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Chisel,  and 
then  a  silence  fell  upon  the  whole  party. 

Signor  Toldi  had  nothing  to  say,  for  one 
thing,  and  was  not  given  to  speaking 
English  except  of  necessity.  As  for  Le- 
roux,  he  was  habitually  taciturn,  and  was 
curiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the  little 
drama  he  had  prepared.  A  few  minutes 
during  which  the  ticking  of  the  clock  over 
the  bankers'  table  became  painfully  audible, 
and  then  the  door  opened,  and  Hammer  ton 
appeared.  Leroux  had  no  doubt  now  about 
the  truth  of  Chisel's  statement ;  for  the 
latter   sprang    from    his   chair,   with   more 
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astonishment  than  any  one  had  ever  yet 
seen  in  the  face  of  the  self-possessed  valet, 
and  exclaimed — 

"  Captain  Hammer  ton  !  " 

But  the  Captain  seemed  by  no  means 
pleased  at  the  recognition.  He  turned 
sharply  towards  Signor  Toldi,  and  said 
angrily— 

l*  I  told  you  yesterday  that  it  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  my  mission  in  Naples 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible ;  I 
have  carefully  avoided  showing  myself  about 
the  place,  and  yet  you  allow  me  to  meet 
a  man  who,  of  course,  knows  me  well." 

"  He  is  very  anxious  to  get  news  of  his 
master,"  replied  the  banker,  gently.  He 
felt  conscious  that  Chisel's  being  there  was 
rather  a  breach  of  faith;  but  he  could  not 
tell  Hammerton  that  it  was  so  arranged  at 
the  dictates  of  the  Neapolitan  police.  Ham- 
merton turned  quickly  to  Chisel  and  said — 

"Listen.  You're  a  sharp  fellow,  and,  I 
believe,  attached  to   your   master.      He   is 
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safe  and  sound  in  the  hands  of  the  brigands, 
along  with  Sir  Jasper  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Eullerton,  Mr.  Glanfield,  and  your  old 
friend  Jackson.  They  have  sent  me  here 
to  obtain  money  for  their  release ;  but,  bear 
in  mind,  any  babbling  on  your  part  may 
set  the  police  in  motion,  and  the  result  of 
that  will  most  likely  be  that  your  master, 
with  the  others,  will  be  shot  right  off. 
Forget  you've  even  seen  me,  and,  above 
everything,  not  a  word  to  the  police." 

Chisel  was  aghast.  He  had  pestered  the 
police  for  over  a  week  to  discover  some 
traces  of  Wheldrake.  He  had  all  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  ordinary  English- 
man to  appeal  to  those  functionaries  imme- 
diately he  found  himself  in  difficulties  ;  and* 
though  he  had  formed  a  rather  contempt- 
uous estimate  of  the  abilities  of  the  Italian 
gendarmerie,  still  it  was  a  revelation  to  him 
that  their  interference  could  lead  to  such 
disastrous  results  as  Hammerton  pictured. 

"  I  can  hold  my  tongue,  Captain  Hammer- 
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ton,  and,  as  I've  no  doubt  you  know  what  is 
best  to  be  done,  I  will  from  this  hour ;  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  I've  been 
to  them  several  times  to  see  if  they  had  any 
tidings  of  my  master." 

"  You  had  no  idea  then,"  said  Hammer- 
ton,  quickly,  "  where  he  was  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  I  heard,  as  all  Naples  has 
heard,  that  your  party  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  brigands,  and  I  did  suggest  to 
the  police  that  my  master  might  have  had 
the  same  mischance,  but  they  rather  pooh- 
poohed  me,  and  seemed  to  think  that  very 
unlikely." 

"  Well,  you  know  the  rights  of  things 
now.  You  had  better  keep  quite  quiet  at 
the  hotel  till  your  master  rejoins  you.  That 
will  do  for  the  present." 

"  I  trust  I  shall  see  my  master  soon,"  said 
Chisel.  "  Good  bye,  sir,  and  many  thanks 
for  the  information  you  have  given  me. 
You  may  thoroughly  depend  on  my  not 
talking." 
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"  Yes,  I  think  I  can  trust  you.  Good- 
bye ;  keep  yourself  to  yourself.  As  soon  as 
there  is  more  news  to  be  told  about  your 
master  you  will  hear  it  from  Signor  Toldi. 
And  now,  gentlemen,"  continued  Hammer- 
ton,  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  valet,  il  I 
presume  that  you  and  Herr  Stein  have  come 
to  terms  about  the  price  of  this  money  ?  " 

"  Ah !  my  good  sir,"  replied  Leroux, 
taking  up  the  word  without  waiting  for  the 
banker,  "the  signors  know  that  I  have 
strained  every  nerve  in  my  power  to  save 
this  disgrace  to  our  nation." 

"Ah!  never  mind  that,"  interposed  Ham- 
merton,  roughly ;  "  we  don't  mean  to  have 
such  extras  in  the  bill  as  Italian  flag  trailing 
in  the  dust,  salvation  of  national  honour, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  This  means  an 
extra  ten  per  cent,  which  we  can't  afford 
and  don't  want.  I  want  to  know  right  out 
when  you  can  find  me  this  money.  '  He 
who  gives  quickly  gives  twice,'  as  the  good 
books  say,  and  he  who  gives  quickly  charges 
s  2 
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a  good  deal  for  doing  it  my  experience  tells 
me ;  briefly,  how  much  have  we  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  this  money  for  ninety  days  ?  " 

u  Ah,  captain,  I  think  I  had  best  leave 
you  to  discuss  little  details  like  this  with 
mine  excellent  friends,  Signors  Toldi  and 
Kratz.  My  views  and  theirs  quite  coincide  ; 
we  are  all  anxious  to  extricate  an  English 
nobleman  like  Sir  Jasper  from  his  unpleasant 
position,  and  to  save  such  a  blot  upon  the 
name  of  the  great  Italian  nation  as  this 
would  be.  It  will  cost  money,  but  ah ! 
money  is  of  no  consequence  to  an  English 
milord  like  Sir  Jasper.  Gentlemen,  I  do 
myself  the  honour  to  bid  you  a  very  good 
morning.  I  am  sure,  Captain  Hammerton, 
you  will  find  all  arrangements  made  to 
your  entire  satisfaction,"  and  so  saying 
Leroux  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  Signor  Toldi  perfectly  astounded  at 
his  stupendous  assurance. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


A  CAMP  REVEL. 


Residence  in  the  Count's  retreat  was  not 
so  monotonous  to  his  enforced  guests  as 
might  he  supposed.  Lovers  are  generally 
content  when  they  can  spend  the  hulk  of 
the  day  in  each  other's  society,  and  Whel- 
drake  thought  himself  amply  repaid  for  his 
sacrifice  hy  the  knowledge  that  Maude  still 
loved  him,  and  had  never  ceased  to  love 
him.  Mrs.  Pullerton  was  devoting  her 
entire  energies  to  the  subjugation  of  Jim 
Glanfield ;  and  a  woman  with  a  promising 
flirtation  in  hand  is  always  tolerably  con- 
tented with  surrounding  circumstances.     As 
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for  Sir  Jasper,  if  ever  he  felt  time  hang 
a  little  on  his  hands,  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  express  his  disbelief  in  Whel- 
drake's  innocence,  and  then  he  had  both 
the  women  about  his  ears.  They  were  not 
only  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  foul  play  at  Wrottsley,  but, 
in  their  enthusiasm,  went  so  far  as  to  say 
they  were  quite  sure  he  never  could  have 
been  guilty  of  anything  wrong.  Was  it 
likely  that  a  man  who  had  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  that  of  one  of  his  traducers 
would  stoop  to  such  pitiful  conduct  ?  It 
was  sublime ;  it  was  heroic ;  it  was  a  piece 
of  splendid  chivalry,  such  as  one  rarely  saw 
in  these  degenerate  days ;  and  Sir  Jasper 
usually  had  to  retire  discomfited,  from  the 
flood  of  feminine  eloquence  he  had  brought 
down  on  himself.  As  Jim  Glanfield  re- 
marked, who  happened  to  be  present  on  one 
of  these  occasions  :  "  Gad ;  when  a  woman 
does  believe  in  a  man,  she  don't  do  it  by 
halves.      Wheldrake   did   a   very    generous 
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and  plucky  thing;    but  he  is  not  quite   a 
Curtius  you  know." 

But  if  there  is  one  person  severely  exer- 
cised by  this  al-fresco  life  it  is  Mr.  Jackson. 
Sir  Jasper  and  the  ladies  had  the  two  rooms 
in  the  hut,  Whel  drake  and  Glanfield  shared 
one  of  the  two  tents,  Patroceni  himself 
taking  the  other ;  but  Jackson  was  left  to 
lie  down  anywhere  on  the  plateau  he 
fancied.  The  old  man  groaned  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  for  he  had  been  accustomed  to  more 
luxurious  lying,  and  the  softest  turf  is 
wondrous  hard  when  you  are  accustomed  to 
a  mattrass.  Jackson,  too,  was  one  of  those 
fine  old  English  servants  whose  belief  in 
feather-beds  and  unopened  windows  was 
still  unshaken,  and  to  be  called  upon  night 
after  night  to  take  to  the  bare  ground  and 
the  open  air  instead  was  trying  to  a  man  of 
his  years  Foreign  ways,  foreign  dishes, 
foreign  hotels,  and  a  foreign  language  had 
all  been  severe  trials  to  the  old  man ;  now 
everything  had  culminated. 
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"  This  riff-raff,"  he  muttered,  "  can't  even 
be  said  to  have  ways ;  they  have  no  regular 
time  for  meals,  but  eat  any  time,  sleep  any- 
where, and  speak  a  heathenish  tongue  that 
no  educated  man  can  understand.  It's  a 
dead  waste  of  life  living  up  here.  Waste  of 
life,  indeed  !  Good  heavens  !  what  put  that 
2nto  my  head  ? — waste  of  life,  and  us  en- 
circled by  cut- throats,  who  would  have  no 
more  scruple  about  knocking  us  on  the  head 
than  they  would  a  bullock  !  Don't  suppose 
they  have  such  a  thing  in  this  miserable 
country.  I'd  give  a  quarter's  wages  for  a 
beefsteak  and  a  jug  of  Wrottsley  ale. 
Sleep  !  I  never  get  any  sleep.  What's  the 
use  of  this  red  wine  of  theirs  to  a  man 
accustomed  to  take  his  malt  regular  ? 
What  with  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  this  precious  lot  of 
scoundrels  into  whose  hands  we  have  fallen, 
I  have  well-nigh  forgotten  what  a  comfort- 
able sleep  is." 

If  the  safety  of  the  party  depended  upon 
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old  Jackson's  vigilance  they  were  most 
decidedly  in  a  bad  way;  whatever  that 
faithful  servitor  might  say  about  his  sleep- 
lessness, his  nose  at  nights  gave  stentorial 
denial  to  ;  in  short,  if  his  hosts  had  shot 
him  for  interfering  with  their  slumbers  they 
might  have  pleaded  justification  for  what 
they  had  done.  Still  Jackson  was  firmly 
convinced  that  he  was  watching  the  course 
of  events  with  extreme  vigilance.  He  would 
walk  across  and  glare  curiously  at  the 
cookery  as  if  he  detected  poison  in  the 
broiling  of  a  cutlet.  Ho  would  Ksten  to 
their  conversation,  look  over  their  card- 
playing,  watch  the  rapid  gesticulations  which 
they  used  in  their  speech  to  each  other,  and 
from  all  or  any  of  these  draw  the  most 
astounding  deductions  of  their  intentions 
with  regard  to  himself  and  his  companions. 
At  present  he  was  boiling  over  with  a  desire 
to  find  some  one  to  whom  he  could  confide 
his  suspicions.  Mr.  Glanfield  was  of  no 
use :  he  had  tried  him  and  pronounced  him 
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a  gentleman  deficient  in  gumption.  There 
was  Mr.  "Wheldrake,  but  then  there  was 
that  matter  of  thirteen  nines  in  the  pack  of 
cards  which  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence.  Should  he  confide  in  his 
master?  No;  Sir  Jasper  clearly  didn't 
understand  these  furriners  or  else  he  would 
never  have  given  his  best  dry  champagne 
to  a  robber  chief.  There  was  Miss  Maude, 
but  she  was  too  young. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  old  butler 
would  think  otherwise  of  Miss  Eversley; 
he  had  known  her  all  her  life,  and  under 
the  circumstances  old  servants  are  very  slow 
to  recognise  we  have  attained  years  of  dis- 
cretion, regarding  us  as  children  long  after 
we  are  responsible  for  our  actions  in  the 
eye  of  the  law. 

There  was  Mrs.  Pullerton.  "  Nice  lady 
is  Mrs.  Fullerton,"  said  old  Jackson  to 
himself ;  "  but  flighty,  flighty  !  They  all 
are;  there's  a  good  deal  of  ginger-beer 
about    women ;    they    are    all    pop,    effer- 
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vescence,  and  froth,  and,  like  that  sparkling 
but  frivolous  liquid,  they  don't  stick  to  you. 
What  I  want,  in  a  desperate  situation  like 
this,  is  a  real  port- wine  man,  and  the  trouble 
is  there  ain't  one  on  the  premises.  Well, 
it  isn't  the  first  time  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  family's  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
butler.  Thomas  Jackson,  you'll  do  your 
duty  until  such  times  as  help  comes,  or  the 
murdering  thieves  make  an  end  of  you ; " 
and  then  the  old  gentleman,  in  his  enthu- 
siastic pursuit  of  further  information,  tumbled 
over  sleeping  men,  who  cursed  him  with 
southern  fervour,  blundered  in  upon  Whel- 
drake  and  Maude  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
those  sunshiny  passages  of  "  love's  young 
dream,"  or  drew  a  complimentary  "  What 
does  the  old  idiot  want  now  ?  "  from  Glan- 
field,  whom  he  had  disturbed  in  a  pleasant 
tete-a-tete  with  Mrs.  Eullerton.  The  whole 
scene  was  so  utterly  out  of  his  province,  so 
utterly  foreign  to  any  previous  experience, 
that  the  old  man  might  be  said  to  live  in  a 
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perpetual  state  of  nightmare,  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  safety  of  the  entire  party 
depended  upon  his  coolness  and  decision, 
and  that  there  was  not  one  man  of  the 
entire  band  who  was  not  hourly  plotting 
their  destruction.  Glanfield  and  Wheldrake 
had  many  a  discussion  over  the  state  of 
affairs.  Wheldrake,  basking  in  Maude's 
smiles,  which,  in  defiance  of  her  father,  she 
persisted  in  shedding  upon  him,  looked  at 
things  through  roseate  spectacles.  lie 
would  not  believe  but  what  Hammerton 
would  do  his  best  for  them. 

"  I  tell  you,  Jim,"  he  said  for  the 
twentieth  time,  "  although  I  did  it  under  a 
misconception,  it  was  the  best  bit  of  luck 
that  ever  befell  me.  It  has  brought  Maude 
and  me  together  again,  and  that  is  all  the 
world  to  me.  Hammerton  is,  perhaps,  just 
as  well  out  of  Patroceni's  reach,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  that  is  past,  and  all  that  he  has 
made  me  suffer,  I  can  afford  to  forget  and 
forgive.      You  race   a  bit,  Jim,  and  have 
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seen  plenty  of  play  in  your  time ;  well,  you 
know  what  I  mean  when  I  say  I  believe  in 
my  star  against  Hammerton's.  I  always 
beat  him ;  I  won  his  money  to  start  with  ;  I 
won,  unwittingly  it  is  true,  the  bride  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself ;  he  took  the  next 
trick ;  he  took  away  my  character,  he  took 
away  my  affianced  wife ;  pretty  well  a  tie 
so  far.  When  it  comes  to  drawing  the  lots 
here,  again  I  win ;  it  was  not  fair,  as  we 
know  now,  but  the  juggling  that  was  exer- 
cised against  me  at  Wrottsley  was  exercised 
in  my  favour  on  the  mountain- side.  I  throw 
that  advantage  away.  I  let  him  take  my 
place.  What's  the  result  ?  I  win  back  the 
bride  I  thought  I'd  lost.  No;  something 
tells  me  we  shall  all  come  safe  out  of  this 
mess." 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  replied  Glanfield, 
"  but  when  they  once  cut  up  rogues  I  never 
believe  in  them  again.  Yes;  it  has  been 
a  pretty  match  between  you  so  far,  but 
you  look   like   winning  in   a   canter   now. 
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Once  out  of  this  scrape,  and  if  you  don't 
marry  Maude  Eversley  you  will  have 
thrown  the  race  away." 

"  I  think  you  may  congratulate  me,  Jim. 
Hammerton  ought  not  to  be  very  long  over 
his  mission." 

"  Not  if  the  beggar  can  run  straight,  but 
when  they  once  turn  tricky,  as  he's  done, 
they  always  go  around  corners  to  get  at 
anything.  Hammerton  is  just  rook  enough 
to  be  unable  to  refrain  from  attempting  to 
get  a  little  the  best  of  it.  That's  where 
our  danger  lies.  He'll  try  to  overreach 
Patroceni,  and  it  will  take  a  very  much 
cleverer  man  than  he  is  to  do  that." 

"  Nonsense,  old  fellow  ;  he  knows  how 
much  depends  upon  it.  He  would  surely 
act  loyally  to  us,  at  all  events,  in  this 
matter.  He  must  know  what  any  trickery 
on  his  part  might  lead  to." 

"  Yes,  he  knows,  old  man,"  replied  Grlan- 
field,  as  he  pitched  away  the  stump  of  his 
cigar.      "  They   know  they   will  be  kicked 
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out  of  a  club,  and  lose  all  social  caste, 
when  they're  troubled  with  his  complaint. 
As  I  said  before,  he  can't  run  straight. 
However,  there  is  no  use  talking  about  it ; 
I'm  oif  to  bed.  But  Fred  Hammerton,  in 
his  anxiety  to  get  the  best  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  will  come  some  terrible  cropper 
before  he  has  done.     Good  night !  " 

Wheldrake  paced  up  and  down  smoking 
his  cigarette  between  the  tents  and  the 
hut.  For  some  little  time  he  had  some 
idea,  perhaps,  of  a  light  muslin  dress 
fluttering  out  to  join  him  in  his  wa]k.  It 
had  happened  so  the  last  two  or  three 
evenings,  and  very  pleasant  Wheldrake  had 
found  it,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  be  so 
gratified  to-night.  As  he  turned  for  about 
the  twentieth  time,  still  fondly  hoping  to 
see  the  flutter  of  Maude's  robe  in  the 
moonlight,  he  was  confronted  by  the  portly 
person  of  old  Jackson. 

"They're  agoing  it,  sir,  they  are.  They're 
a- working  of  themselves  up,   they   are,    as 
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hardened  and  perhaps  as  finished  a  set  of 
blackguards  as  ever  a  respectable  man  set 
eyes  on.  But  human  nature,  sir,  is  human 
nature,  wherever  you  find  it.  The  criminal 
classes  at  home,  as  is  well  known,  sir,  always 
wind  themselves  uj)  for  their  iniquities,  and 
that's  just  what  they're  doing.  They've 
got  a  hamper  of  wine  from  somewhere  or 
other,  and  they're  a  swillin'  and  a  guzzlin' 
like  wild  beasts,  they  are.  They  haven't 
got  a  mug  amongst  them,  much  less  a 
glass.  They're  passing  the  bottle,  not  from 
hand  to  hand  like  -Christians,  but  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  there's  two  or  three 
of  them  down  there  whose  mouth  seems  to 
hold  a  quart,  or  thereabouts.  At  the  rate 
they're  goin'  it  won't  take  'em  long  to  be 
equal  to  doing  our  little  job.  Don't  you 
think,  sir,  we'd  better  all  retire  into  the 
hut  and  make  the  best  fight  we  can  of  it  ?  " 
"  No,  no ;  I  think  you  mistake,  Jackson. 
These  fellows  I've  no  doubt  are  having  a 
big  drink,  but  I  don't  think  they  are  likely 
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to  trouble  themselves  about  us  for  the  next 
two  or  three  days  at  all  events/' 

"Well,  I  hope  you  may  be  right,  sir," 
replied  Jackson.  "  If  you  can  sleep  under 
these  circumstances  you  are  much  to  be 
envied ;  as  for  me,  I  couldn't  do  it.  This 
blessed  grass-plat  is  not  what  you  call  a 
thing  to  make  you  drowsy.  Then,  sir,  I'm 
accustomed  to  my  supper  with  a  good  pull 
at  old  ale  and  a  glass  of  something  hot  and 
comfortable  to  top  up  with.  These  savages 
never  offer  one  anything  to  eat  after  sun- 
down." 

"  What,  they  didn't  ask  you  to  join  their 
party,  Jackson  ?  "  said  Wheldrake,  much 
amused. 

"It's  not  very  likely,  sir,"  replied  Jack- 
son, drawing  himself  up,  "  that  I'd  sit  down 
with  the  likes  of  them.  The  juniors  is  pretty 
vulgar  when  we  first  get  'em,  as  a  rule,  but, 
dash  me !  I  never  saw  them  take  to  drinking 
out  of  a  bottle." 

"  Now,  Jackson,  I  wish  you  good  night," 

VOL.  II.  T 
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replied  Wheldrake.  "  I'll  guarantee  you 
come  to  no  grief  this  night." 

'■'  It's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Wheldrake,  but  if 
you  think  you  can  calculate  upon  what  a  lot 
of  wild  beasts  like  these  will  do  when  the 
drink's  in  'em  I  can  only  say  you  and  I 
ain't  of  the  same  opinion.  Good  night,  sir, 
and  may  we  all  be  alive  to-morrow  morn- 
ing !  "  After  which  cheerful  refrain  the 
hardly-tried  Jackson  proceeded  to  prowl 
about  the  plateau  for  an  eligible  place  on 
which  to  stretch  the  big  horse-rug  he  car- 
ried over  his  arm. 

The  feast  to  which  the  old  butler  foresaw 
such  a  sanguinary  termination  was  no 
phantom  of  his  brain.  Pietro  had  received 
from  Naples  only  that  afternoon  a  very 
comfortable  hamper  of  wine,  and  had  in- 
vited his  more  immediate  cronies  to  make 
merry  with  him.  No  dalliers  with  their 
liquor  these,  no  sippers,  no  dilatory  drinkers 
who  quaffed  their  wine  from  pitiful  glasses  ; 
but  men  who  drank  deep  draughts  of  the 
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blood-red  wine,  and  thought  the  mouth  of 
a  bottle  sweeter  to  kiss  than  that  of  a 
woman.  Little  recked  they  of  Jackson  and 
his  misgivings.  Little  heeded  they  of  their 
captives  or  thought  about  what  was  to  come 
to  them.  They  were  engrossed  with  their 
pastime,  and,  when  the  last  flask  was 
finished,  slept  where  they  had  fallen  on  the 
field  of  battle,  as  men  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  their  duty.  And 
when  Jackson,  after  another  sleepless  night, 
woke  with  a  start  such  as  a  startled  horse 
might  give,  he  found  the  nasal  symphony 
played  by  his  anticipated  murderers  well 
nigh  drowned  the  sweet  concert  of  the  birds. 
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CHAPTER,  XVIII. 

NEWS  FROM  NAPLES. 

During  the  next  few  days  neither  Sir 
Jasper  nor  any  of  his  party  saw  anything 
of  the  Count.  He  was  still  in  the  camp, 
they  knew,  as  they  caught  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  him,  although  he  avoided  coming 
near  them.  No  restriction  was  placed  upon 
their  actions  within  certain  limits;  but 
beyond  this,  it  was  sternly  intimated  to 
them  by  Sarini,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  go,  and  that  any  attempt  to  overstep 
such  limits  would  be  at  their  own  risk. 
That  the  Count  was  in  communication  with 
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Naples  both  "Wheldrake  and  Glanfield  felt 
pretty  certain.  They  noticed  that  mes- 
sengers both  came  and  went,  and  it  was 
fair  to  presume  that  Patroceni  had  emis- 
saries of  his  own  in  the  city,  who  were 
vigilantly  watching  both  the  movements  of 
Hammerton  and  the  police.  About  these 
latter  the  Count  had  certainly  as  yet  no 
cause  to  disturb  himself.  They  had  made 
no  sign  whatever,  and  the  English  Consul 
had  been  loud  in  his  remonstrances  about 
their  apparent  apathy.  The  captives  knew 
nothing ;  but  then  there  was  little  to  know. 
Still  Sir  Jasper  did  think  that  Patroceni 
might  at  all  events  have  let  them  know 
how  the  negotiations  progressed.  He  fumed 
and  fidgeted  a  good  deal.  His  daughter 
was  carrving  on  a  love-affair  of  which  he 
had  strongly  expressed  his  disapproval  under 
his  very  nose.  He  could  not  take  her  away ; 
he  could  not  send  Wheldrake  away ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  lovers  being 
continually   together.      He    could     not   be 
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constantly  reminding  Wheldrake  that  he 
had  not  cleared  the  stain  from  his  name 
in  his  (Sir  Jasper's)  opinion.  Glanfield 
might  think  so ;  but  then  Glanfield,  despite 
the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  had  refused 
to  believe  in  the  evidence  of  his  friend's 
guilt  in  the  first  instance.  The  sole  proof 
of  his  innocence  rested  on  the  word  of  an 
unscrupulous  adventurer,  who  had  shown 
them  pretty  conclusively  that  he  was  no 
stickler  at  trifles.  "Well,  there  was  one 
consolation :  his  girl  and  Cyril  could  not  be 
married  up  here  on  the  mountain- side,  and 
surely  Maude  would  scarcely  give  her  hand 
to  a  man  in  direct  opposition  to  her  father's 
wishes.  Still  after  the  first  day  or  two, 
when  the  novelty  of  the  situation  had  worn 
off,  when  the  terms  of  the  ransom  had  been 
all  fixed  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  await  the  delivery  of  the  stipulated  sum, 
Sir  Jasper  felt  distinctly  bored.  The  dis- 
covery that  Wheldrake  and  Hammerton  had 
changed    places    had    given    a    temporary 
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iillip  to  things,  insomuch  as  Patroceni  had 
seemed  disposed  to  resent  such  tampering 
with  his  arrangements  in  ruthless  fashion. 
There  had  been  an  imminent  prospect  of 
death  coming  to  two  of  the  party  at  short 
notice.  Men  don't  feel  the  hours  roll  slowly 
by  when  they  fancy  their  comrades  have 
but  few  of  those  hours  left  to  live. 

But  now  the  storm  had  blown  over,  the 
whole  thing  was  reduced  to  the  wearisome 
monotony  of  a  prison  —  in  fact,  so  bored 
was  the  baronet,  and  so  disgusted  at  the 
way  the  remainder  of  the  party  had  paired 
off,  that  he  could  have  found  it  almost  in 
his  heart  to  sit  down  to  cribbage  with  his 
butler. 

Jackson  soon  discovered  that  his  master 
listened  more  patiently  to  him  than  did 
any  one  else,  and  the  reason  was  not  hard  to 
see— he  was  pretty  nearly  the  only  person 
Sir  Jasper  had  to  talk  to.  Wheldrake, 
under  the  circumstances,  naturally  gave 
him  a  wide  berth.     One  cannot  talk  com- 
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fortably  with  a  man  whom  one  knows 
regards  one  as  a  card-sharper,  and  that 
feeling  the  baronet  never  could  keep  out  of 
his  discourse  with  either  Glanfield,  his 
daughter,  or  his  sister ;  and  as  they  all  were 
strong  in  the  opposite  opinion  conversation 
with  them  invariably  ended  in  acrimony. 

The  baronet,  therefore,  listened  with  con- 
siderable amusement  to  Jackson's  account 
of  the  bandits'  revel  of  the  previous  night. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jackson,  men  who 
pass  the  bottle  as  freely  as  our  friends  there 
do,  according  to  your  account,  can't  be  very 
good  guards.  Why,  I  should  think  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  our  walking  out  of 
the  camp  last  night." 

"  That's  just  it,  Sir  Jasper,"  replied  the 
old  butler,  looking  furtively  round.  "  There's 
the  sentries,  of  course;  but,  though  they 
don't  make  beasts  of  'emselves,  they  are  not 
above  taking  a  goodish  pull  at  what's  going. 
If  we  could  only  induce  them  to  take  their 
nightcaps  strong  enough,"  continued  Jack- 
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son,  mysteriously,  "  why,  Sir  Jasper,  I  don't 
see  much  to  prevent  our  all  walking  quietly 
back  to  Naples  without  paying  our  fares 
to  the  tune  this  furrin  impostor  proposes." 

The  baronet  said  nothing,  but  remained 
wrapped  in  thought  for  a  few  minutes. 
Men  in  their  youth  scatter  money  as  a 
farmer  sows  seeds.  This  is  popularly  known 
as  sowing  their  wild  oats,  and  the  garnering 
of  that  crop  is  a  bitter  harvest-home  to  most 
of  them ;  but  later  on,  when  the  folly  and 
vanity  is,  or  ought  to  be,  shaken  out  of  us ; 
when  we  have  learned  how  very  much  easier 
it  is  to  spend  a  sovereign  than  to  make  one, 
we  begin  to  feel  some  reverence  for  the 
science  of  accumulation,  for  a  science  it 
is,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  pronounced 
failure  of  many  who,  either  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly, devote  themselves  to  its  pursuit. 
Now,  Sir  Jasper  was  as  free-handed  a  man 
as  ever  lived.  No  one  could  accuse  him  of 
what  Byron  calls  that  "  fine  old  gentle- 
manly vice  of  avarice  " ;  but  when  it  conies 
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to  a  matter  of  saving  thirty  thousand 
pounds  the  most  reckless  man  would  take 
the  matter  into  grave  consideration.  That 
a  man  like  Jackson  should  think  their 
escape  perfectly  feasible  was  very  natural. 
He  had  never  been  in  such  a  position 
before.  He  knew  that  about  four  hours' 
walking  had  sufficed  to  bring  them  from 
the  place  where  they  had  been  captives  to 
the  Camp.  He  had  a  sort  of  foggy  idea 
that  once  past  the  sentries  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  regain  the  high  road  to 
Naples,  and  once  there  they  would  be  in 
safety.  He  forgot  that  they  must  be  be- 
tween six  and  eight  miles  from  the  high 
road;  that  they  had  no  conception  what- 
ever of  the  way ;  and  that  they  would 
hardly  be  able,  with  such  a  determined 
pursuer  as  Patroceni  on  their  track,  to  call 
themselves  free  men  until  they  should  find 
themselves  within  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
But  it  did  seem  odd  that  these  drawbacks 
did  not  immediately  strike  Sir  Jasper,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  vengeance  that  an  attempt  to 
escape  would  infallibly  draw  down  on  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  party.  It  was  perhaps 
not  altogether  the  possibility  of  saving  his 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  but  the  terrible 
ennui  produced  by  imprisonment  and  in- 
activity, that  at  length  induced  Sir  Jasper 
to  listen  to  Jackson's  scheme.  Still  when 
he  came  to  think  over  it  the  baronet  began 
to  have  misgivings.  Possible  their  escape, 
so  he  thought — for  men,  but  he  did  not  feel 
that  the  ladies  were  to  be  depended  upon 
for  a  forced  midnight  march,  and,  of  course, 
to  depart  without  them  was  out  of  the 
question.  Tf  he  could  not  quite  get  on 
with  Glanfield  just  now  in  consequence  of 
that  little  difference  of  opinion  between 
them  on  the  subject  of  Wheldrake's  con- 
duct at  Wrottsley,  still  he  had  an  immense 
belief  in  that  gentleman's  shrewdness  and 
common  sense,  and,  therefore,  thought  it  as 
well  to  sound  him  at  once  on  the  subject. 
If  they  were  to  escape  it  must  undoubtedly 
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be  all  together;  and,  therefore,  sooner  or 
later  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  take 
them  all  into  his  confidence.  He  began 
with  Mr.  Glanfield,  who  promptly  rendered 
further  confidences  totally  unnecessary.  No 
sooner  did  Sir  Jasper  unfold  Jackson's  story 
to  him  and  his  (Sir  Jasper's)  own  deduc- 
tions as  to  what  advantage  might  be  taken 
of  this  deep  revelry  of  their  captors,  than 
Mr.  Glanfield  cut  him  short  with  a  very 
decided  opinion  on  the  subject. 

"No  go,  Sir  Jasper.  They  get  pretty 
boozy  every  night,  most  of  'em,  no  doubt ; 
but  they're  like  those  chaps  on  board  ship, 
they  seem  to  do  it  in  watches.  Lot  num- 
ber one  on  guard,  lot  number  two  getting 
drunk,  lot  number  three  sleeping  it  off — 
those  that  get  drunk  have  time  to  recover 
and  are  all  there  when  it  is  their  turn  to 
keep  guard.  Lord,  Sir  Jasper,  if  we  did 
slip  through  their  sentries  (and  it's  a  big 
if),  we  should  be  missed  before  we  had  been 
gone  ten  minutes,  find  ourselves  totally  lost 
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in  about  the  same  length  of  time,  one  or 
two  of  us  probably  rolled  over  like  rabbits 
before  we  got  a  mile  from  the  camp,  and 
the  remainder  back  there  again  by  the  end 
of  the  half-hour.  It's  not  good  enough, 
baronet.  You  can't  suppose  I  funk,  but 
the  minute  we  get  out  of  sight  of  these 
sentries  we  are  just  like  what  the  Americans 
call  'turned  round'  on  the  prairie — we 
don't  know  where  to  head  for." 

"  No,  you're  right.  I  suppose  it  isn't 
worth  it ;  we  can't  afford  to  chance  women's 
lives,  though  I  should  think  at  the  worst 
they  would  send  them  back  to  Naples." 

"  One  would  think  so,"  replied  Glanfield. 
"  But  about  our  illustrious  selves  don't  you 
make  any  mistake,  Sir  Jasper.  Things  are 
all  very  quiescent  now,  but,  should  Ham- 
merton  bungle  matters,  our  friend  Patroceni 
will  be  a  man  of  his  word,  and  some  of  us 
will  have  seen  the  end  of  our  tether.  Dull 
work,  but  we've  nothing  to  do  but  watch 
and  wail." 
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That  same  afternoon  Maude  was  strolling 
about  the  plateau  talking  to  Wheldrake, 
and  she  also  began  to  speculate  on  the 
probabilities  of  their  release. 

u  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be,"  she 
asked,  "  before  we  hear  of  Fred,  and  what 
he  is  doing  for  us  ?  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that  a  large  sum  like  this  cannot  be 
raised  without  some  little  delay,  but  still 
he  might  let  us  know  that  the  matter  is  in 
hand." 

i;  Hush,  my  darling,"  rejoined  Whel- 
drake, as  he  threw  a  quick  glance  around ; 
u  I  have  had  a  line  of  news  this  morning. 
It  is  not  from  Hammerton,  nor  is  it  of 
much  importance.  Whether  the  Count  or 
Sarini  have  seen  it  I  don't  know,  but  it  is 
so  guarded  that  the  writer  evidently  thought 
it  was  very  probable  they  would." 

"  Who  is  it  from,  and  what  does  he  say?" 
inquired  Maude,  eagerly. 

"  Well,  it's  from  my  servant  Chisel,  and 
I  can   thoroughly  rely   upon   him   in   this 
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scrape.  How  it  has  come  to  me  I  tell  you 
honestly  I  don't  exactly  know.  I  can  only 
say  one  of  our  precious  hosts,  named  Pietro, 
gave  it  me,  with  many  shrugs  and  winks, 
and  polite  hints  that  the  postage  had  not 
been  paid.  Now  we  are  in  such  a  ticklish 
position  that  I  am  afraid  to  trust  any  one. 
My  correspondent  is,  however,  as  cautious 
as  myself.  There  was  next  to  nothing  in 
his  note,  and  he  does  not  even  hint  at  an 
answer.     All  he  said  was  this  : —  . 

6  Sir, — I  take  advantage  of  a  chance  op- 
portunity to  let  you  know  that  I  met 
Captain  Hammerton  at  Messrs.  Toldi  and 
Kratz  the  other  morning,  and  I  believe  all 
arrangements  for  your  speedy  return  to 
Naples  will  be  very  shortly  concluded.' 

"Now,"  continued  Wheldrake,  "I  call 
that  real  good  news.  It  shows  that  every- 
thing is  going  on  all  right.  That  Chisel 
should  have  been  able  to  get  a  letter  to  me 
at  all  is  a  sign  that  we  are  once  more  in  com- 
munication with  our  friends.     That  he  does 
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not  say  any  more  is,  in  my  eyes,  a  thorough 
guarantee  of  his  being  a  very  safe  corre- 
spondent. That  note,  you  see,  compromises 
nobody,  while  a  rash  epistle,  falling  into 
Patroceni's  hands,  might  aggravate  our 
position  to  a  very  great  extent.  To  put  it 
mildly,  our  detention  might  be  made  very 
much  more  uncomfortable.  If  you  were  con- 
fined to  the  hut,  and  I  was  confined " 

"Oh,  Cyril,  Cyril,  don't  talk  in  such  a 
dreadful  way." 

"  Yes,  Maude,  you're  right.  The  days 
would  be  very  long  if  we  could  no  longer 
see  one  another." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  sir ;  you  ran  away  from  me 
for  some  months,  and  all  because  you  had 
no  belief  in  my  love.  Don't  you  know  that 
when  a  girl  gives  her  heart  to  a  man  she 
will  hear  of  nothing  to  his  disparagement, 
much  less  believe  it  ?  If  you  were  found 
guilty  of  breaking  every  command  in  the 
Decalogue,  you  would  find  me  still  by  your 
side.     When  a  woman   gives   herself   to  a 
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man,  his  honour  becomes  hers,  and  the 
world  would  hold  her  craven  if  she  did  not 
stand  by  him  in  his  time  of  trouble." 

"  Yes,  you  were  true  to  me  when  circum- 
stances looked  cruelly  against  me.  What  I 
have  heard  here  has  been  quite  sufficient  to 
convince  Glanfield,  at  all  events,  of  my 
innocence ;  but  your  father,  Maude,  is  still 
dogged  in  his  disbelief,  and  he  has,  so  far, 
justice  on  his  side.  I  can  disprove  the 
charge  made  against  me  only  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  man  who  made  it ;  and  he, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  has  quar- 
relled with  your  cousin,  and  accuses  him  of 
having  introduced  the  false  cards  into  my 
note-case.  This  may  absolve  me  before 
many  men;  but  others,  like  your  father, 
will  say  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire. 
That  Count  Patroceni  will  probably  say  any- 
thing that  suits  him  at  the  time,  and  that 
the  play,  probably  all  round,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Glanfield,  was  more  scientific  than 
straightforward. ' ' 

VOL.  II.  IJ 
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"You  don't  mean  to  say,  Cyril,"  cried 
Maude,  with  cheeks  aflame  and  flashing 
eyes,  "  that  anybody  would  dare  now  to  say 
that  you  played  unfairly  that  night  at 
Wrottsley !  " 

"Only  too  many,"  replied  Wheldrake, 
slowly.  "  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings by  conjecture ;  but  the  real  story  of 
that  business,  the  virtual  clearing  of  my 
name,  will  not  take  place  till  I  have  dis- 
covered who  the  confederate  was  amongst 
the  household.  Somebody  must  have  re- 
moved those  false  cards  every  morning  from 
the  table,  and  that  somebody  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware  who  employed  him  to 
do  so.  It  will  be  painful,  very  painful,  but 
I  have  no  alternative." 

"I  don't  understand;  how  can  clearing 
your  good  name  be  painful  ?  "  said  the  girl, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  puzzled  expression 
on  her  face. 

"  Can't  you  see,  dearest,  tbat,  though  I 
did   not   use   false   cards,    still  there  is  no 
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doubt  they  were  used.  I  can  only  clear 
myself  by  fixing  the  guilt  on  somebody 
else;' 

"  But  why  should  you  hesitate  ?  "  cried 
Maude ;  "  it  is  your  character  against  Patro- 
cenfs ;  and  reallv  I  don't  think  that  his 
character  will  be  much  damaged  by  a 
trifling  crime  of  this  nature  being  added  to 
the  list  of  his  offences." 

"  You  still  do  not  quite  understand  me. 
I  do  not  think  Patroceni  was  the  culprit." 

«  Why  ?  Who  else  could  it  be  ?  You 
surely  do  not  suspect  either  Mr.  Glanfield 
or  Pred  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  Glanfield;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  when  I  establish  my  innocence  it  will 
be  at  your  cousin's  expense." 

Por  a  minute  Maude  was  silent.  Then 
she  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  But  you  must  do  it.     Such  a  monstrous 

injustice  cannot  be  permitted  as  that  you 

should    bear    the    disgrace   and   odium    of 

Pred's   crime.      I    am    grieved,   dreadfully 

u2 
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grieved,  but  the  truth  must  be  made  evident, 
if  possible." 

"  I  must  convince  your  father  of  my  in- 
nocence," said  Wheldrake  ;  "  and  when  we 
get  back  to  England  I  don't  think  that  will 
be  difficult.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of 
what  went  on  in  the  house  amidst  the  ser- 
vants after  I  left.  Old  Jackson,  it  seems, 
held  a  species  of  inquiry  on  his  own  account. 
He  is  not  quite  the  man  to  manage  a  thing 
of  this  sort.  He  told  Glanfield  that  he  had 
discovered  the  culprit,  but  could  not  make 
him  confess.  My  impression  is,  Jackson 
simply  thought  he  had  discovered  the 
culprit,  that  he  put  the  saddle  on  the  wrong 
horse,  and  accused  some  one  who  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  I'll  engage 
that  Chisel  my  valet  would  very  soon  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter  if,  as  I  suspect, 
the  confederate  was  a  servant.  When  we 
get  back  to  England  I  shall  not  be  long 
before  I  convince  Sir  Jasper  of  my  inno- 
cence." 
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"And  that,"  said  Maude,  "will,  I  trust, 
not  be  very  long  now." 

"  No ;  judging  by  the  note  I  read  to  you, 
Hammerton  is  doing  his  best  for  us,  and 
everything  bids  fair  to  be  speedily  arranged ; 
and  now  good  night  and  pleasant  dreams  to 
you,"  and  with  a  warm  embrace  the  lovers 
parted. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  FISH  BITES. 

Leroux  was  in  the  "Villa  del  Reale  the  next 
day  at  noontide,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of 
running  across  this  unfortunate  agricul- 
turist, who  pursued  his  industry  on  the 
mountain-side  towards  Amain — determined 
to  turn  that  luckless  husbandman  inside 
out.  Much  information  connected  with 
Patroceni  to  be  wrung  out  of  this  man, 
rightly  taken,  thinks  Leroux.  An  invalid 
who  considers  he  requires  fresh  air  and 
strong  wine  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  get 
to   the   bottom   of.      As   Leroux   expected, 
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Giovanni  was  not  long  before  he  made  his 
appearance.  Not  only  were  the  gardens 
just  such  a  lounge  as  a  convalescent  like 
Giovanni  would  thoroughly  appreciate,  but 
they  contained  two  attractions  which  were 
to  the  bandit  as  the  loadstone  to  the  needle 
— Matteo  and  his  wTine.  The  latter  had 
always  a  fatal  fascination  for  Giovanni, 
while  it  did  hirn  good  to  watch  his  enemy, 
and  brood  over  the  vengeance  he  medi- 
tated as  soon  as  his  strength  should  be 
restored.  At  their  next  meeting  he  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  himself  from  Matteo, 
but  promptly  greeted  that  worthy,  and  told 
the  same  story  to  him  that  he  had  told  to 
Pietro  and  his  comrades  in  camp — that  he 
had  been  near  to  death's  door,  and  had 
come  into  Naples  in  search  of  better  food 
than  he  could  obtain  in  the  mountains  to 
help  him  to  recover  his  strength.  He 
affected  to  Matteo  to  be  much  weaker  than 
he  really  was. 

That  crafty  innkeeper  by  no  means  be- 
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lieved  everything  his  dear  comrade  told 
him.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  his 
testimony  had  nearly  cost  Giovanni  his  life, 
and  understood  his  character  much  too  well 
to  suppose  that  he  did  not  cherish  some 
feeling  of  resentment  towards  him  on  that 
account.  "When  Giovanni  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Pavilion  the  next  morning 
Matteo  not  only  insisted  on  his  having  a 
glass  of  wine,  but  expressed  his  delight  at 
seeing  him  about  again.  Curious  though 
he  was  as  to  who  Giovanni's  companion  of 
the  previous  day  had  been,  he  made  no 
allusion  to  the  fact  of  the  bandit's  presence. 
It  had  pleased  Giovanni  to  take  no  notice 
of  him,  and  Matteo  tacitly  ignored  that  he 
had  recognised  him.  Eut,  whilst  they  were 
still  idly  chatting,  the  elderly  stranger  once 
more  made  his  appearance,  and,  seating 
himself  at  the  table,  greeted  them  cour- 
teously, and  asked  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  No 
sooner  had  Matteo  disappeared  in  search  of 
it,  than  the  mock  Herr  Stein  remarked : — 
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"  Ah!  signor,  an  excellent  man  no  doubt, 
the  landlord,  but  his  wines  are  of  no  pure 
vintage.  I  felt  uncomfortable  all  day  after 
our  little  imprudence  of  yesterday.  You 
will,  no  doubt,  think  me  fastidious,  but  I 
must  tell  you  I  am  in  the  wine  trade  myself, 
and  know  what  tricks  are  played  with  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  In  flash  places  like 
these  landlords  are  made  to  pay  so  much 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  it,  they  are  rented 
so  high,  that  it  is  only  by  much  adulteration 
they  can  get  a  living  out  of  it.  It  is  at 
quiet  little  inns,  in  the  less  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  town,  that  you  must  go  for 
good  wine." 

Giovanni  said  nothing  for  two  or  three 
minutes ;  he  was  disappointed.  He  had 
looked,  not  only  to  meeting  the  stranger, 
but  to  that  stranger  repeating  his  conduct 
of  yesterday.  Giovanni  dearly  loved  wine, 
but,  as  his  pockets  were  generally  destitute 
of  coin,  he  still  more  highly  appreciated 
it  when  he  had  nothing  to  pay  for  it.     It 
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was  not  Matteo's  usual  custom  to  regale 
his  comrades  free  of  expense  when  they 
happened  to  put  in  an  appearance.  He 
received  them  quite  on  the  footing  of  the 
general  public,  and  expected  them  to  pay 
for  what  they  consumed ;  but  this  stranger, 
surely  he  was  not  going  to  take  this  same 
narrow-minded  view;  if  he  dealt  in  wine 
he  should  encourage  men  to  drink  it,  and 
not  simply  call  for  coffee ! 

"  One  may  taste  a  good  deal  worse  before 
one  tastes  better,"  he  growled  at  length. 
"Wealthy  men  like  yourself  may  drink 
rich  wines,  but  poor  peasants  like  me  must 
be  content  with  the  poorest  stuff." 

"  You  mistake,  my  friend,  I  am  far  from 
wealthy;  I  am  but  a  clerk  in  a  wine- 
merchant's  house.  One  small  advantage  of 
my  position  is  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  wine  for  my  own  consumption 
at  a  very  cheap  rate." 

At  this  instant  Matteo  appeared  with  the 
coffee,  and  conversation  between  the   pair 
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ceased.  It  was  a  curious  instance  of  instinct 
between  the  bandit-innkeeper  and  the  police- 
agent.  Neither  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  what  the  other  really  was,  and  yet  each 
experienced  a  singular  distrust.  Matteo 
was  inquisitive  as  to  who  this  elderly 
gentleman  might  be ;  still  he  was  not  only 
so  by  nature,  but  his  connection  with 
Patroceni  had  made  it  almost  his  business. 
Leroux  on  his  part  did  not  for  one  instant 
suspect  Matteo  of  having  any  relations  with 
the  men  of  the  mountain,  but  he  thought 
him  a  prying,  tattling  landlord ;  and  his 
reason  for  taking  up  the  line  he  did  on  the 
subject  of  the  wine  was  that  he  was  anxious 
to  obtain  a  quiet  conversation  with  Giovanni 
far  from  the  reach  of  Matteo' s  inquisitorial 
eyes  and  ears.  He  had,  as  before  said, 
penetrated  at  their  first  interview  Giovanni's 
weakness,  and  baited  his  trap  accordingly. 
There  was  no  wine  to  be  had  at  his  expense 
in  the  Villa  del  Reale,  but  Giovanni  clearly 
understood  that,  if  he  chose  to  accompany 
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that  quiet  elderly  gentleman  to  one  of  these 
old-fashioned  taverns  he  talked  of,  there 
would  be  wine,  and  probably  better  wine 
than  he  was  accustomed  to,  set  before  him. 

During  the  time  that  Matteo  hovered 
about  the  table  no  further  conversation  took 
place  between  his  guests.  The  stranger 
sipped  his  coffee  and  smoked  his  cigarette 
in  silence,  which  Giovanni  made  no  effort  to 
break.  Suspicious  as  Matteo  was,  he  began 
to  think  the  meeting  of  yesterday  must  have 
been  a  mere  chance  between  the  pair ;  and, 
after  inquiriug  whether  there  were  any 
further  orders,  he  once  more  retired  into  the 
pavilion.  He  had  no  sooner  disappeared 
than  Giovanni  remarked  :  "  One  does  not 
like  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  an  old  friend, 
signor — I  have  known  Matteo  here  for  some 
time.  One  is  loth  to  tell  him  so,  but,  as  you 
say,  his  wine  is  not  up  to  the  mark." 

This  had  never  occurred  in  the  least  to 
Giovanni,  nor  did  it  now.  It  was  quite  as 
good  as  he  was  accustomed  to,  but  he  was 
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not  going  to  neglect  a  chance.  The  strange 
gentleman  should  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity of  letting  him  taste  a  superior  vintage 
if  he  chose. 

Leroux  was  in  no  hurry  to  take  the  hint. 
He  was  much  too  clever  to  wound  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  tattling  innkeeper  by 
carrying  off  a  customer. 

"  If  we  should  meet  about  the  gardens 
to-morrow,  signor,  I  shall  be  happy  to  take 
your  opinion  of  a  different  vintage/'  and 
with  this  Leroux  finished  his  coffee,  made  a 
courteous  bow,  and  took  his  departure. 

Giovanni,  although  by  no  means  quick- 
witted, had,  like  most  of  these  low  brutal 
natures,  a  considerable  amount  of  cunning 
where  his  own  interests  were  concerned.  He 
was  quite  aware  without  further  words  that, 
if  he  chose  to  meet  this  affable  old  gentle- 
man in  some  other  part  of  the  gardens 
to-morrow,  an  adjournment  to  some  snug 
tavern  and  gratuitous  wine  would  be  the 
result. 
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It  never  occurred   to  him  to  ask  whv  a 

t/ 

stranger  should  be  so  anxious  for  his  society. 
This,  which  would  have  at  once  struck  the 
superior  intelligence  of  Matteo,  never  en- 
tered his  head.  It  was  sufficient  for  him 
that  lie  was  to  be  supplied  with  the  means 
of  indulging  in  his  favourite  vice.  Leroux 
had  instinctively  shown  his  judgment  when 
he  had  elected  to  defer  the  process  of  pump- 
ing his  victim  till  he  had  got  him  from 
under  the  eye  of  the  sharp  proprietor  of  the 
Pavilion.  The  next  day  found  Giovanni  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Villa  del  Eeale  at  the 
same  time.  He  had  not  to  wander  about 
far  before  he  espied  the  wine-merchant's 
clerk,  punctual  to  their  unmentioned  tryst. 
The  old  gentleman  was  seated  on  a  bench  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Pavilion,  and 
apparently  wrapt  in  reverie. 

But  for  all  that,  his  eye,  keen  as  a  hawk's, 
had  seen  Giovanni  the  moment  he  entered 
the  grounds — some  minutes,  indeed,  before 
that  worthy  had  recognised  him. 
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Leroux  was  a  thorough  artist.  Giovanni, 
Matteo,  or  even  the  Count  himself,  adroit  as 
the  latter  was  in  every  description  of  dis- 
guise, would  have  opened  their  eyes  wide  to 
find  that  grey-haired,  feehle  old  gentleman, 
with  the  silver-rimmed  spectacles,  was  in 
reality  an  active  man  in  his  prime,  and  one 
of  the  smartest  and  most  daring  officers  in 
the  Neapolitan  police.  He  welcomed  Gio- 
vanni cordially,  and  expressed  a  hope  that, 
after  they  had  enjoyed  the  delicious  air  for 
half-an-hour  or  so,  the  signor  would  spare 
the  time  to  try  a  flask  of  wine  with  him  at 
a  little  tavern,  which  was  quiet,  and  where 
he  was  well  known. 

Could  Giovanni  spare  the  time?  Could 
he  not  for  any  experiments  of  that  nature  ? 
He  was  like  that  witty  hut  short-lived 
journalist  who  was  always  in  a  hurry,  and 
whose  parting  salutation  was  usually, 
"Can't  stay  any  longer,  my  dear  fellow.  I 
have  an  important  appointment  to  keep  " — 
it  was  generally  with  a  glass  of  hrandy-and- 
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water  at  the  nearest  refreshment  bar.  The 
bandit  expressed  his  delight,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  pair  adjourned  to  a  quiet,  sleepy 
little  tavern  unknown  to  Giovanni. 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  new 
friend,  a  bottle  and  glasses  were  speedily 
produced,  and  the  stranger  proceeded  at 
once  to  become  confidential.  He  informed 
the  bandit  that  he  was  a  German  by  birth, 
and  that  he  had  been  for  some  years  in  the 
house  of  so-ancl-so,  naming  at  the  same 
time  some  leading  wine-merchants  in  the 
city.  As  Leroux  conjectured,  this  conveyed 
no  sort  of  information  to  Giovanni,  who 
bought  his  wine  at  the  nearest  inn,  and  had 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  wholesale  houses. 
Then  the  police-agent  cunningly  turned 
the  conversation  upon  Giovanni's  own  pur- 
suits; and,  though  he  could  make  but 
little  out  of  him  at  first  yet  he  ascertained 
quite  enough  to  feel  sure  he  was  on  the 
right  track,  and  that  Giovanni  could  tell 
him  a  good  deal   about   Patroceni  and  his 
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band  did  he  but  choose.  So  far  he  was 
very  guarded.  He  stuck  to  his  story  that 
he  lived  by  the  cultivation  of  a  small  piece 
of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  only  admission  Leroux  was  able  to  draw 
from  him  was  that  the  brigands  were  not 
such  bad  people  as  they  were  represented  to 
be,  and  often  did  a  good  turn  to  the  pea- 
santry and  poor  people. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  destined  to  be 
their  only  meeting.  Herr  Stein  took  the 
air  every  morning  in  the  Villa  del  Reale 
about  midday,  and  there  Giovanni  met  him 
for  the  next  day  or  two  with  the  utmost 
regularity ;  but  by  that  the  bandit  had  got 
quite  affiliated  to  that  sleepy  little  tavern 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  had  taken, 
moreover,  a  strong  fancy  to  this  new  hos- 
telry. He  found  that  he  came  across  his 
friend  Herr  Stein  quite  as  readily  there  as 
if  he  wandered  up  the  gardens  above  the 
bay. 

vol.  il  x 
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It  never  crossed  Giovanni's  mind  that,  to 
a  man  employed  in  a  house  of  business,  his 
new  acquaintance  seemed  to  have  his  time 
pretty  much  at  his  own  command.  He 
simply  voted  Herr  Stein  a  good  old  fellow, 
a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and  an  excellent 
judge  of  a  lunch  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  He 
ate  and  drank  daily  now  at  the  old  gentle- 
man's expense.  Delicate,  very,  was  the  in- 
sidious flattery  of  Leroux,  who  declared,  to 
an  old  dried-up  townsman  like  himself,  Gio- 
vanni's anecdotes  and  conversation,  redolent 
of  country  air  and  the  hillside,  were  like  a 
bracing  tonic.  Curious,  very,  this  Herr  Stein 
on  the  subject  of  brigandage,  ever  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  marvellous  achievements 
of  this  famous  Count  Patroceni.  It  was 
singular  with  how  many  of  his  adventures 
Herr  Stein  seemed  to  be  acquainted. 

"  It  is  true,  my  friend,"  he  said,  laughing, 
"  that  I  get  my  anecdotes  chiefly  from 
gossip  and  the  old  newspapers.     He  has  not 
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been  heard  of  for  some  little  time,  but  this 
last  exploit  of  his  has  set  all  the  tongues  in 
Naples  wagging,  and  the  stories  of  his  past 
career  appear  to  be  endless.  Odd  you  never 
heard  them,  for  he  must  be  a  pretty  near 
neighbour  of  yours  when  you  are  at  home." 

This,  as  it  was  intended,  a  little  piqued 
Giovanni.  The  hot-tempered,  wine-soddened 
ruffian  chafed  at  being  twitted  with  such 
complete  ignorance  concerning  the  hero  of 
his  own  neighbourhood,  for  Herr  Stein  was 
ever  careful  to  represent  him  quite  in  that 
light. 

"  I  know  more  about  him,  perhaps,  than 
you  think  for,"  he  growled.  "  You'll  keep 
it  to  yourself,"  he  continued,  looking  cau- 
tiously round,  "  but  I've  even  seen  him,  and 
experienced  both  good  and  evil  turns  at  his 
hands." 

"  I  thought  he  never  maltreated  such  as 
you,"  rejoined  Herr  Stein.  "  I  fancied  half 
his  wondrous  achievements  were  due  to  the 
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devotion  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  rever- 
ence they  hold  him  in  as  a  patriot." 

"  And  you're  right,  signor,  though  it's 
but  partially  true,"  replied  Giovanni,  rather 
excitedly.  "  Eear  has  a  good  deal  to  say  to 
it.  There's  not  a  man  between  here  and 
Amain  dare  cross  his  Excellency.  It  were 
better  for  him  to  have  quarrelled  with  the 
Government,  the  police,  and  the  Church 
than  to  have  angered  the  Count." 

66 1  wonder/'  said  Herr  Stein,  musingly, 
"  if  you  know  any  one,  or  could  hear  of  any 
one,  who  could  get  a  note  delivered  into 
that  camp." 

"You're  not  a  bad  sort,  old  gentleman, 
and,  as  you  say,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
thimbleful  of  brandy  is  just  about  the 
thing  to  wind  up  a  lunch  with.  I'm  not 
given  to  talking,  but  it's  just  possible  that, 
if  I  was  convinced  there  was  no  harm  in  it, 
I  might  manage  that  little  matter  for  you." 

"There's  nothing  like  bein^  above-board," 
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said  Herr  Stein ;  "  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
story.  Count  Patroceni  has  got  amongst 
his  cap ti yes  an  English  gentleman  who 
deals  with  our  house.  That  we  know  is  the 
case,  as  do  his  bankers,  the  English  consul, 
anybody.  The  police  have  ascertained  that 
fact.  Well,  he  has  a  most  attached  servant 
in  the  city,  who  is  frantic  to  communicate 
with  his  master.  It  is  only  a  line ;  merely 
to  say  that  every  step  possible  is  being 
taken  for  his  release.  I  don't  suppose  you 
know  it,  but  Patroceni  has  released  one  of 
his  prisoners  to  come  and  treat  for  the 
ransom  of  the  others.  This  Signor  Whel- 
drake's  servant  only  wishes  to  send  his 
master  a  Kne  to  re-assure  him." 

"  If  I  only  knew  there  was  no  harm  in  it," 
said  Giovanni,  in  doubtful  tones. 

Leroux  saw  the  battle  was  won;  he  poured 
out  another  petite  verve  for  his  companion, 
and  then  said — 

"Harm!     There  can   be  no   harm.     The 
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note  will  be  in  vour  hands  to  read ;  it  shall 
not  be  even  closed.  I  will  bring  it  you  to- 
morrow. If  you  do  not  like  it,  Pouf,  tear 
it  up,  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter  ! 
Count  Patroceni  has  named  a  certain  sum 
as  the  price  of  his  prison  ers'  release ;  there 
can't  be  much  harm  in  letting  them  know 
their  friends  here  are  doing  their  best  for 
them,  and  trust  very  shortly  to  have 
obtained  the  money.  These  English,  they 
have  so  much  money.  Now,  they  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  any  one  who  could 
get  this  simple  note  conveyed  for  them." 

"I've  a  great  mind  to  see  what  I  can  do 
for  you,"  said  Giovanni,  in  irresolute  fashion. 
"There  can  be  no  trouble  come  of  it,  and 
it  seems  a  pity  not  to  have  a  share  of  the 
gold  when  it  is  flying  about." 

"  I'll  bring  you  the  note  to-morrow,  and 
five  gold  pieces  to  pay  for  the  postage," 
rejoined  Leroux  quietly ;  "  and  what  is 
more,"     he    continued,    "  I    will    bring    a 
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basket  of  wine  for  you  to  send  to  any  friend 
of  yours." 

"  It's  a  bargain,"  said  Giovanni ;  "  meet 
me  here  at  this  time  to-morrow." 

This  explains  how  Wheldrake  received 
Chisel's  note  and  how  Pietro  was  able  so 
royally  to  entertain  his  comrades. 


END  OE  VOL.  II. 
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